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The auventiöme from T acitus,  Suetonius, # 
Entropia, the Vifors, Lampridius, 
Am, Marcellinus, &c. are taken from 
a collection in two volumes i in folio, to | 

= which is prefixed the following title, 
£ Hiſtoriæ Romanæ ſcriptores Latini 

We veteres qui extant omnes.“ Aureliæ . 
t Allobrogum excudebat Petrus de ha 
Nouviere. D510 


All _ Quorativns refer to the Firſt Edition of 
The Hiſtory of the Decline and F all of the 
Roman Empire. | 
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The Author's Avocations not permitting him to attend the 
Prefs, he has been obliged to annex the following Errata; 


to which the Reader will be pleaſed to refer, and gra- 


_ , Froufly to overlook thoſe, and all other Faults he may meet 


wah RB the Performance. 


ERRATA 


1 6. The ports about Jeruſalem, read the parts. 
1856. dele Et ibidem. 


25 


25. theatrical performances. are generally, read were 


| Uõy. 

; 26. Thus we ſee the ſentence of proſeription read E 
5 - ſentence, &c.' | 

3. Thaſcius Cocilius, read Cecilius. 

37. Seneca and Barrhus, read Burrhus. In the ſame 


page, after poiſoning of Britannicus, read the 


poiſoning of Britannicus. 
39. Neſcio quorum Sybilliſtorum, read Sybilliflarutn. 
In the ſame page, improbari eas, read LY 
o. ſure of its authorities, read authenticity. 
33. Why muſt he not, read might he not. 
57. ſpeaks of a meeting among the Jews, read a mutiny 
a among the Jews. 
59. ſects that ſprung out, read n ak In the ſame 
| page, Judas Gaulonite, Thudas, read Theudas. 
69. Victor, Toderi, read Jaderi. 
72. In his 56th Epiſtle, read 66th. In the ſame page, 


in hunc ſcrupulum non incderant, read incide- 


runt. 


$ 5. on extraordinary occaſions, as an account, read 


on account. 
120. Diocletianus i in Parties, read in partibus. 
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PD HAP. 4; page 25, the Kees 9555 ec Phe: 
«* nicia and Paleſfine were ſometimes an- 
ce nexed to, and ſometimes ſeparated from, 
10 the juriſdiction of Syria. The former of theſe 
c was a narrow and rocky coaſt ; the latter was a 
« territory ſcarcely ſuperior to Wales, either in 


8 fertility or extent.“ 


ANswER. Tacitus however, WS all his na- 
tional prejudice, gives us a very different idea of 
the latter. The foil is fruitful and- rich, fays he. 
In all the fruits of the earth which are common 
with us, they abound; and beſides theſe they en- 

Joy the palm-tree and that of the balm. “ Uber 
* ſolum, exuberant fruges noſtrum ad morem, 
& præterque eas balſamum et palme.” (Hiſt, 
Lol. il, eo * 261.) Ammianus Marcellinus, 
8 43 another 
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another Heathen writer, ſpeaks to the ſame effect. 
The laſt of the Syrias, ſays he, is Paleſtine; at 


times great and powerful; abounding in fertile 


and cultivated lands, and poſſeſſing ſome exceed- 
ing fine cities, which vie with each other for 
beauty and ſuperiority. + Ultima Syriarum eſt 
\« Paleſtina, per intervalla magna potenta, cul- 
cc tis 1 terris & nitidis, & civitates ha- 
bens quaſdam egregias, nullam nulli ceden- 


& tem, fed ſibi viciſſim, velut ad perpendiculum 
«& zmulas.” (Vol. ii. lib. 14. p. 417.) To theſe 


we might add the teſtimony of Juſtin and many 


other Pagan authors. In its preſent ſtate we 
are told that it is in general a fruitful country, 
abounding in corn, wine, and oil where cultivated; 


and might ſupply the neighbouring countries with 


theſe, as it antiently did, were its preſent inha- 
bitants equally induſtrious. The ports about Je- 
ruſalem, its once famous capital, are the moſt 


mountainous and rocky, but they feed numerous 
| herds and flocks, and yield plenty of honey, ex- 
cellent wine, and oil; and the vallies large crops 
of corn. (See Shaw's Travels. The Author cannot 


object to this teſtimony, as he has himſelf appealed 


to Shaw in his note 81. chap. 16. p. Ixxxi. 


Char. XIII. p. 357. « The malice of -" 


'< zeal, ſays the Author, whilſt it arraigns the ſa- 


« vage fierceneſs of his colleague Maximian, has 
« affected to caſt ſuſpicions on the perſonal a 


cc of the emperor Diocletian.“ 


AxswER. He might have added Pagan zeal 


; alk « Parum honeſta in amicos fides erat, diſcor- 
60 run ſane metũ.“ (Aurel. Victor. vol. L Þ. 


92350 


CHAP, | 


. OT - 

Cnap. XIV. p. 401, The Author ſays, “ If it 
c were poſſible to rely on the partial teſtimony of 

an injudicious writer, we might aſcribe the abdi- 


© cation of Diocletian to the menaces of Galerius, 


& and relate the particulars of a private converſa- 
tion between the two princes, in which the former 


« diſcovered as much puſillanimity as the latter 


& diſplayed ingratitude and arrogance.” We are 


referred to a note (4), in which he ſays, Were 


* the particulars of this conference more con- 

- < ſiſtent with truth and decency, we might {till aſk, 
% how they came to the knowledge of an obſcure 
& rhetorician? But there are many hiſtorians who 
e put us in mind of the admirable ſaying of the 
great Conde to cardinal de Retz; Ces coquins 
© nous font parler & agir, comme ils auroient fait 
* euxmemes à notre place? OTE 


Answes, This period is both coarſe and inju- 


. rious. So far was Lactantius from being an ob- 


ſcure rhetorician, that he taught rhetoric publicly, 
and with great applauſe, firſt in Africa, and then 
at Nicomedia. The reputation, which he eſta- 


bliſhed at this latter place, gained him the eſteem _— 
of Conſtantine, who took him to his court, and 


gave him his eldeſt ſon Criſpus to educate. The 
facts, which he relates, happened within his own 
time; the diſintereſted and charitable motives which 


actuated his zeal muſt preclude the leaft ſuſpicion 


of fraud and impoſture, as may be gathered from 


the following ſentence, wherein he declares, Satis 


& me vixiſſe arbitrabor & officium hominis impleſſe 
ec ſi labor meus aliquos homines ab erroribus libe- 


& ratos, ad iter cæleſte direxerit.“ (* De opiſficio 


cap. 20. p. 841.) He is generally ſtiled the chriſtian 


* Oxonii 1684. 


„ Cicero 
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Cicero on account of his eloquence. Some have 


not heſitated to give him the preference to that ad- 
mired author. n Dr. Cave 8 Hiſt. OP vol. i. 


p. 113.) 


In page 404, there is a note (13) e the 
Author ſays, Zoꝛzimus tells a very fooliſh ſtory 
« of Conſtantine cauſing all the poſt-horſes which 
<« he had uſed to be hamſtrung. Such a bloody 
<-execution, without preventing a purſuit, would 
< undoubtedly have occaſioned ſuſpicions that 
might have ſtopped his journey. 


Answer. Fooliſh as the thing may ſeem, he 
tor junior confirms it: Ad fruſtrandos inſequen- 
tes, publica jumenta quaqua iter ageret interfi- | 


ce ciens.” (Vol. i. p. 633.) Aurelius Victor, de 


Cæſaribus ſays the ſame (Vol. i. P. 628.) 


Page 409, © Maxentius, ſays the Aches; 4 in- 
<« veſted with the imperial ornaments was acknow- 
„ ledged by the applauding ſenate and people as 
« the. protector of the Roman freedom and 5 5 
E nity.“ 


| Answzr. We are informed 5 « Rome 
ec interea pretoriani, excitato tumultu, Maxentium 
«* Herculu filium, Auguſtum nuncupaverunt.” 
(Eutropius, vol. i. p. 660.) And Aurelius Victor 
lays, © Interim Rome vulgus, turmæque preto- 
% rianæ Maxentium imperatorem confirmabant.”? | 


(Vol. i. P- 628. J= 


Page 417, in . note (3 5 the Author _ that 


** Eumenius in panegyric has undoubtedly repre- 
e ſented the whole affair in the moſt favourable 


«6. * for his ſovereign. Yet even from his 22 
= tia 


Vi 


3 


ec tial narrative we may conclude, that the repeated 


clemency of Conſtantine, and the reiterated trea- 
* ſons of Maximian, as they are deſcribed by 


« Latantius (de M. P. c. 29, 30.) and copied by _ 


<« the moderns, are aides 1 any hiſtorical foun- 
dation.“ 


AxswxR. We wil leave the decide of che 
latter part of this period to a couple of Pagan 
hiſtorians alſo. Cumque ſpecie officii, dolis 
« compoſitis, Conſtantinum generum tentaret acer- 


« be, jure tandem interierat.” (Aurel. Victor de 


Cæſar. vol. i. p. 623.) Inde ad Gallias profectus 
«elk n dolo compoſito, tanquam a 
« filio eſſet expulſus, ut Conſtantino genero Junge- 
< retur; moliens tamen Conſtantinum reperta oc- 
“ caſione interficere, pœnas dedit juſtiſſimo exitũ. 
* Vir ad omnem aſperitatem ſævitiamque procli- 
, e ae 1. lib. 10. p. 661.) 


Char. XV. note the ſt. page lxv. the Author's 


words are, * Dum Aſſyrios penes, Medoſque & Per- 
cc ſas oriens fuit, deſpectiſſima pars ſervitutis. Ta- 
c cit. Hiſt. v. 8. Herodotus, who viſited Aſia 
< whilſt it obeyed the laſt of thoſe empires, ſlightly 
c mentions the Syrians of Paleſtine, who, accord- 
e ing to their own confeſſion, had received from 
« Egypt the rite of circumciſion.” 


Answer. If we had not the origin of circum- 
ciſion poſitively aſcertained to us by the word of 


| God, we ſhould never pin our faith upon the teſti- 
mony of Herodotus, and that for the following 


| reaſons. In the firſt place be it obſerved that Hero- 
dotus, although ſtiled the Father of Hiſtory, is not 
unjuſtly accuſed of various inaccuracies. Quan- 
25 - Pas lays Cicero, et apud Herodotum ſunt in- 
| * numerabiles 
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e numerabiles fabulæ. (De Legibus, lib. li 
P. 6.) Plutarch ſpeaks of him as follows: Thoſe 


be who would detect all his other lies and fictions, 


e would have need of many books.“ (Plutarch's 


Morals in Engliſh, vol. iv. p. 374. oct. edit. printed 
in 2690.) In Diodorus Siculus, and the fragments 
of Manetlion, an Egyptian, we find the like impu- 
tation on his veracity. Finally, the very text of 
Herodotus carries evident marks of forgery; in 
proof of which we need mention one inſtance only. 
The Colchians, the Egyptians, and the Ethiopi- 
« ans, ſays he, were circumciſed from time imme- 
e morial.“ And the ſame Herodotus affirms a few 
lines lower, that © he cannot determine whether the 
% Ethiopians had this uſage from the Egyptians, or 
<< thoſe, on the contrary, from the Ethiopians.” (See 
Herodotus tranſlated by Iſaac Littlebury, vol. i. 
p. 193 & ſeq; printed in 1737.) To which we may 
add, that in the days of Herodotus lived Eſdras, Ne- 
hemiah, Malachy, and many other great men among 
the Jews, from whom he might have gained proper 
information concerning the origin of circumciſion, 
had he been ſtudious of the truth; and then he 
might have learnt that the Jews never confeſſed 
that they borrowed the notion of it from the Egyp- 
tians. Nay Tacitus (ſee the preceding part of the 
ſame note) looked upon circumciſion as a diſtinctive 
mark, and peculiar to the Jews alone. Moſes 
« (ſays he) quo ſibi in poſterum gentem firmaret, 
« novos ritus contrarioſque ceteris mortalibus indi- 
„ dit. Circumcidere genitalia (ſudæi) inſtituère, 
« ut diverſitate noſcantur.” (Vol. ii. Hiſt. lib. v. 
p. 261.) „ Moſes, to enſure the ſubjection of the 
nation to himſelf for ever, eſtabliſhed religious 


Cantabrigiæ: Notis Daviſii, anno 17436. 
„„ SON 


„ 

** ordinances altogether new, and oppojite to thoſe 
« of all other men and countries—--The Jews in- 
* ſtituted circumciſion. on purpoſe to be diſtin- 
% guiſhed by a peculiar mark.” (Gordon's Taci- 
tus, b. v. vol. 4. p. 479, 480.) Had they bor- 
ro\ved this cuſtom from the Egyptians, which was 


alſo, according to Herodotus, common to the 
Colchians and the Ethiopians, it would have been 
no diſtinctive mark for the Jews. And we may 


ſee plainly by this teſtimony of Tacitus that he 


paid no manner of regard to the vague and indeter- 


minate aſſertion of Herodotus on this ſubject. 


Page 452, the Author affirms, 1 


* contemporaries of Moſes and Joſhua 4d beheld 


with careleſs indifference the moſt ee mi- 


6 racles.” 


ANSWER. We need mention only two or 3 
inſtances to prove the contrary. © And it came to 
„ paſs on the third day, that there were thunders 


c“ and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 


mount, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding 
loud; ſo that all the people that were in the 
* camp trembled.” (Exodus xix. 16.) «© And 
« when Aaron and all the children of Iſrael ſaw 
< Moſes, behold the ſkin of his face ſhone, and 
<« they were afraid to come nigh him.” (Ibid. xxxiv. 
30.) Finally. For the Lord our God, he it is 
ce that brought us up and our fathers out of the 
<« land of Egypt, and from the houſe of bondage, 
« and which did thoſe great figns in our fieht, and 
ce preſerved us in all the way, wherein we went, 
„ and among all the people through whom we 
s paſſed.” (Joſhua xxiv. 17.) 
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Page 458, the Author PF „When the name 
4 and honors of the church of Jeruſalem had been 

< reſtored to Mount Sion, the crimes of hereſy and 
<© ſchiſm were imputed to the obſcure remnant of 
«the Nazarenes, which refuſed to accompany their 
Latin biſhop. They ſtill preſerved their former 
© habitation of Pella, ſpread themſelves into the 
ws) villages adjacent to Damaſcus, and formed an 
< inconſiderable church in the city of Berea, or, 
* as it is now called, Aleppo in Syria. The name 
of Nazarenes was deemed too honourable for 


< thoſe Chriſtian Jews, and they ſoon received from . 


<, the ſuppoſed poverty of their underſtanding, as 

welk as of their condition, the contemptuous 
< name of Ebionites.” Here is a note (22) wherein 
he ſays, We may more ſafely rely on the learned 
« Euſebius, than the vehement Tertullian, or the 


* credulous Epiphanius.“ 


AxswER. But how does the credit given to the a 
learned Euſebius coincide with the ourtl biſhop, 4 
oriter who has violated one of the fundamental laws of | 
Hiſtory, page 583. An ambiguous equivocator. (Note 
181. Chap. XVI. p. Ixxxvi.) However to proceed, 

© In a few years, continues the Author, it became 

ga matter of doubt and. controverſy, whether a 
* man who ſincerely acknowledged Jeſus as the 
& Meſſiah, but who {till continued to obſerve the 
« law of Moſes, could poſſibly hope for ſalvation; 
* The humane temper of Juſtin Martyr incli- 
& ned him to anſwer this queſtion in the affirma- 
e tive; and though he expreſſed himſelf with the 
* moſt guarded diffidence, he ventured to deter- 
« mine in favour of ſuch an imperfe& Chriſtianz 
<« if he were content to practiſe the Moſaic cere- 


* monies, without pretending to aſſert their general 
| 6 * uls 


[ 1 7] 

6s uſe or neceflity. But when Juſtin was preſſed to 
« declare the ſentiment of the church, he confeſſed 
ce that there were very many among the orthodox 
« Chriſtians, who not only excluded their Ju- 
« daizing brethren from the hope of ſalvation, but 
« who declined any intercourſe with them in the 
« common offices of friendſhip, hoſpitality, and 
$ ſocial life.” 

To this period we anſwer, that Simeon biſhop 15 


Jeruſalem had the affliction to ſee two hereſies ariſe 


within the boſom of the church while he ſojourned 
at Pella, namely, thoſe of the Nazarenes and Ebio- 
nites. The former of theſe were a ſect of men be- 
tween Jews and Chriſtians, but abhorred by both, 
They allowed Chriſt to be the greateſt of the Pro- 
phets, but ſaid he was a meer man. They joined 
all the ceremonies of the old law with the new, and 
obſerved alſo the Jewiſh ſabbath and the ſunday, 
Theſe then, whilſt they profeſſed themſelves Chriſ- 
tians in principle, were Jews in practice. To have 
treated them as real and perfect Chriſtians, would 
have been acting contrary to the plain and deciſive 
precepts of the goſpel. The Ebionites were of the 
ſame ſtamp; both Heretical Jews, and Heretical 
Chriſtians. St. Juſtin, in his dialogue with Try- 
phon the Jew, never makes the leaſt mention of 


the ſentiment of the church; he deſcants only upon 


his own, and the private opinion of others. 


Page 461, the Author ſays, “ It has been re- 
* marked with more ingenuity than truth, that the 


* virgin purity of the church was never violated 


by ſchilm or hereſy before the reign of Trajan 


% or Hadrian, about one hundred years after the 
+ death of Chriſt.” . 


ANSWER} 
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AxswEx. We will preſent the reader with the 
ſentence at full length out of Eulcbius, to whoſe 
teſtimony the Author refers in his note 30, and 
then he will be able to judge for hin ef. Addit 
<4 (Hegeſippus) ecclefiam ad hec uſque tempora, 
4 inſtar cujuſdam virginis, integram atque incor- 
t ruptam permanſiſſe. 3 So far ſerves the Author; 
the ſequel will explain the whole: Adhuc in Ob. 
e ſcuro receſſi deliteſcentibus quicunque rectam 
prædicationis Evangelicæ regulam depravare ni- 
e terentur.“ (* Euſeb. lib. iii. cap. 32. p. 84. Eccleſ. 
Hiſt.) Hegeſippus ſnewed the apoſtolic tradition; 
and that though certain men had diſturbed the 
church by broaching hereſies, yet down to his time 


no epiſcopal or particular church had fallen into 


error, but had in all places preſerved the truth de- 
hvered by Chriſt, (Euſeb. b. iv. c. 23.) It is ta 


theſe two quotations the Author refers as above. 


This teſtimony Hegeſippus gave after viſiting all 
the principal churches both of the eaſt and welt. 
(Euſeb. as above.) 


In page 462, there is a note ( 36) W the 


Author ſays, © Auguſtin is a memorable inſtance of 


< this gradual progreſs from reaſon to faith. He 
was, during ſeveral years, engaged in the Mani- 
46 chæan ka? . 


AnsweR. He was Þo; for his vanity was ſoothed | 
and flattered by the Manichees, who pretended to 
every thing by the teſt of bare reaſon, and 
ſcoffing at all thoſe who paid a due deference to the 
authority of the catholic church, as if they ſhackled 
reaſon, and walked in fetters. It was by this arti- 
fice that he was ſeduced, and caught 1 in their nets. 


* Tranſlajed * Valois from the Greek into Latin, Amſt. 169 5. 
| They 


tac]. 


They promiſed to ſhew him every thing by demon- 


ſtration, baniſhing all myſtery, and calling faith 


weakneſs, credulity, and ignorance, * They ſaĩd 


& that, ſetting aſide dreadful authority, they would 
<& lead men to God, and free them from all er- 
c“ ror by reaſon alone.“ Dicebant terribili auc- 
toritate ſeparatà, et mera et ſimplici ratione eos 
e qui ſe audire vellent, introducturos ad Deum, et 


< errore omni liberaturos,” (Auguſtinus de utili- 


t tate credendi, cap. 2.) St. Auguſtin however 
found upon mature conſideration, that their argu- 
ments were more ſpecious than ſolid; his reaſon 
therefore prompted him to ſeek a ſurer guide to 
conduct him in the important affair of ſalvation. 
And he was ſo truly convinced that he had found 


gut this guide, that he afterwards declared he 


would not believe the goſpels themſelves, if that 
authority did not oblige him to it. Ego verd 

« Evangelio non crederem niſi me Catholicæ ec- 
e cleſiæ commoveret auctoritas.” (Lib. Cont. 


Epiſt. Fund. cap. 4 and 5.) Moreover a progreſs 


from reaſon to faith is abſurd. Faith and reaſon 
are concomitant, inſeparable. When we have a 
moral certainty that ſuch or ſuch truths are re- 
yealed by God and flow from the fountain of truth, 
we make the beſt uſe of our reaſon in ſubmittin 


to them, although they are ever ſo obſcure or re- 


pugnant to our corrupt nature. The Jews, who 
believed upon ſeeing our Saviour's miracles, made 
the right uſe of their reaſon, becauſe they ſaw him 
perform ſuch things as were beyond the power of 
man. Wherefore, ſays the ſame St. Auguſtin, 
* Chriſt exacted faith from men by his authority, 
but he made their ſubmiſſion perfectly rational 
* by his miracles.** & Chriſtus miraculis conciliavit 
L auCtoritatem, anctoritate imperavit fidem,” 


Page 


KK e i 
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Page 466, includes a note (49) wherein the Au- 
alas! ſays, Tertullian has compoſed a defence, or 


& rather panegyrick, of the raſh action of a Chrif- 
< tian ſoldier, who by throwing away his crown of 
_ © laurel, had expoſed himſelf and his eros to 


the moſt i imminent danger.” DE 
 Answer. He carried it in his hand, by the 


Author's leave: that was much lefs diſreſpectful 


than throwing it away. Lauream caſtrenſem 


% quam cæteri in capite, hic in manu geſtabat.“ 
(Argumentum de corona militis, Tert. p. 100.) 


18 Solus libero capite, coronamento in manu oti- 


* ofo, &c.” (Tertull. ad loc. Printed Lutetiæ Pa- 


| rifiorum anno 1675.) 


Page 471, the Author affirms, that * The an- 


« tient and popular doctrine of the miltenium was 
* intimately connected with the ſecond coming of 
« Chriſt.” Et ibidem, The affurance of ſuch = 


„ millenium was carefully inculcated by a ſucceſ- 


e fion of the fathers from Juſtin Martyr and Ire- 
e nxus, who converſed with the immediate diſci- 


« ples of the apoſtles, down to Lactantius— They 
< all maintain 29 deſcribe that ſyſtem as received 
« by the general conſent of the Chriſtians of their 7 
« own times.? | 


ANSWER. "That ſuch was the private opinion = 
many pious Chriſtians at that time, 1t 1s not de- 
nied. But it never was received by the general con- 


ent of the Chriftians, as may be proved by Juſtin's 
own words: I have already confeſſed to you, O 
„ Erypho, that I, and many others of the ſame 
5 mind with me, do think that it will come ta 


“ pals. But I have alſo ſignified to you, that 


; 00 , Who are of pure and _ Chriſtian ſen- 


66 e | 


cx 
& 
c 
[19 
£8 
ce 


tw 1 


timents, do not think ſo.” © Confeſſus ſum tibi 
& antea, me quidem & alios plures eadem me- 


cum fentientes arbitrari id; ficuti plane feitis fu- 
turum. Multos verd etiam, qui puræ piæque 
ſunt Chriſtianorum ſententiæ, hoc non agnoſcere 
tibi ſignificavi.” (Juſtini Martyris Dial. cum 


Tryphone Judæo, fol. Pariſiis anno 16 36. - 
Page 474, the Avthor ſays, 8 « The ties of blood 


and friendſhip were frequently torn aſunder by 
the difference of religious faith ; and the Chrif- 
tians, who in this world found "themſelves op- 


preſſed by the power of the pagans, were ſome- 
times ſeduced by reſentment and ſpiritual pride 


to delight in the proſpect of their future triumph. 


Tou are fond of ſpectacles, exclaims the ſtern 


Tertullian; expect the greateſt of all ſpectacles, 
the laft and eternal judgment of the univerſe. 


How ſhall I admire, how laugh, how rejoice, 
how exult, when I behold ſo many proud mo- 
narchs, and fancied gods, groaning in the low- 
eſt abyſs of darkneſs; ſo many magiſtrates who 
perſecuted the name of the Lord, liquefying in 


fiercer fires than they ever kindled againſt the 
Chriſtians; ſo many ſage philoſophers bluſhing 
in red hot flames with their deluded ſcholars ; ; Is 


many celebrated poets trembling before the tri- 
bunal, not of Minos, but of Chriſt ; ſo many 
tragedians, more tuneful in the expreſſion of 


their own ſufferings; ſo many dancers.” But 
the humanity of the reader will permit me to 


draw a veil over the reſt of this internal deſcrip- 


tion, which the zealous African purſues in a long 


variety of affected and unfeeling witticiſms,” 


8 ANSsWER. 


8 


cc 
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AxswER. The drift of Tertullian's difcourſe te 5 
ſpectaculis, to which we are referred by the Author, 


was to deter the Chriſtians from reſorting to the 


ſecular games given by the Emperor Severus; in 
which (as uſual to thoſe feſtivals) various ſcenes of 
wickedneſs were exhibited. He deſcants upon the 


following texts of ſcripture, © Ye ſhall weep and 
ce lament, but the world ſhall rejoice: and ye ſhall 
& he forrowful, but your ſorrow ſhall be turned 


into joy.” * (John xvi. 20.) To which he plainly 


alludes through the whole paſſage, as may be ga- 
thered from the following ſentence : <. Noſtræ 
„ cœnæ, noſtræ nuptiæ nondum ſunt ; non poſſu- 
< mus cum illis diſcumbere, quia nec illi nobiſ- 
« cum. Vicibus diſpoſita res eſt. Nunc illi lætan- 
< tur, nos conflictamur. Sæculum inquit (Chriſtus) 
gaudebit, vos triſtes eritis. Lugeamus ergo dum 
« Ethnici gaudent, ut cum lugere cœperint, gau- 
* deamus, ne pariter nunc gaudentes, tunc quo- 
que pariter lugeamus.” (Cap P. 28. p. 84. fol. 

utetiæ Pariſiorum 1575.) It is evident then that 
hi was an exhortation only to the Chriſtians to 

ar the afflictions of this world with patience and 
reſignation ; reminding them, that when God's 
Juttice ſhall take place, their preſent ſufferings and 
mortifications will be rewarded. It could be no 

want of charity that prompted him to make ufe 
of that impetuous language which the Author's 
humanity is ſo much ſhocked at. The impending. 
danger to which the Chriſtians were expoſed, in 
all probability added fire to the natural vivacity of 
his temper. And we may with more juſtice attri- 
bute it to his exceſſive zeal, than to any intention 
of alienating the minds of the Chriſtians from that 
fraternal benevolence which is due to all men. His 


own words will belt exp his ſentiments on that 


he ad: 


EPP 
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bead: * Qui ergo putaveris nihil nos de ſalute 


« Cæſarum curare, inſpice Dei voces, literas noſ- 
& trag——Scitote ex illis præceptum eſſe nobis ad 
* redundationem benignitatis, etiam pro inimicis 
4 Deum orare, & perſecutoribus bona præcari— 


c ſed etiam nominatim atque manifeſtè, orate in- 


quit (Chriſtus) pro regibus & pro principibus 


& poteſtatibus, ut omnia ſint tranquilla vobis. 
n N cap. . p. £7) | 


Page 475, the Author ſays, The novels 
« of foreign languages' was frequently communi- 
& cated to the contemporaries of Irenæus, though 

„ Trenzus himſelf was left to ſtruggle with the dif- 
& ficulties of a barbarous dialect, whilſt he preathed 
<« the goſpel to the natives of Gaul.” 


Axswrk. This inſinuation is faulty, as may be 
proved from Irenzus's own words: Tou will not 


<< expect from us, ſays he, who reſide among the 
o 


„ 


£c 


learned, &c.” Non autem exquires a nobis, 


& qui apud Celtas commoramur, & in barbarum 


& ſermonem plerumque avocamur, orationis artem 


« quam non didicimus, neque ornamentum verbo= 


rum, neque ſuadelam quam neſcimus; ſed ſim- 
« pliciter & idioticè ea, quæ tibi cum dilectione 
« ſcripta ſunt, cum dilectione percipies, &c.?? 


(Irenzus Pref. in lib. i. adverſ. Hereſ. p. 4. Oxon. 
edit. 1702.) From theſe words, all that fairly _ 
may be concluded is, that St. Iræneus chiefly made 


uſe of the Celtick language; but no way, that he 
een che gift of tongues. | Vet 


2 . 15 


Celtick Gauls, and are for the moſt part em- 
<« ployed in a barbarous dialect, a diſcourſe art- 
fully compoſed, which is what we have not 
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„Page 476, the Author continues thus, © At 
« ſuch a period when faith could boaſt of ſo many 
« wonderful victories over death, it ſeems difficult 
to account for the ſcepticiſm of thoſe philo- 
" {$6 ſophers, who {till rejected and derided the doc- 
«© trine of the reſurrection. A noble Grecian had 
< reſted on this important ground the whole con- 
« txoverſy, and promiſed Theophilus, biſhop of 
„ Antioch, that if he could be gratified with the 
<« ſight of a fingle perſon who had been actually 
$ raiſed from the dead he would immediately em- 
<« brace the Chriſtian religion. It is ſomewhat re- 
„ markable, that the prelate of the firſt eaſtern 
„ church, however anxious for the converſion of 
6 his friend, thought proper to decline this fair 
85 and reaſonable challenge,” 7 55 T7 


 Answer. It is not to be expected that tes 
are to be wrought whenever they are called for. 
Even Chriſt himſelf, who was the abſolute maſter 
of ſuch wonderful works, and could perform them 
whenever, and on what occaſion he pleaſed, never- 
theleſs would not fatisfy the Jews when they called 
out, Let him now come down from the croſs, 
“ and we will believe him.” (Matth. xxvii. 42.) 
Theophilus, near the end of his firſt book, ſpeaks 
thus to Autolycus : © Beſides you deny the reſur- 
erection of the dead: for you ſay, ſhew me but 
< One man raiſed from the dead, that I may believe 
« when 1 have ſeen. But what great matter 1s It 
„ when after you have ſeen the thing, you believe 
« jt? You believe that Hercules lives, who de- 
« ſtroyed himſelf; and that Eſculapius was raiſed 
<« to life, after be had been thunderſtruck. And 
ce will you diſbelieve what God ſays? In like man- 
ner though I were to ſhew you one raiſed "the 
- cc che 


* 


— . | 
ee the dead now living, you would diſbelieve that 
„ alſo.” * Preterea negas mortuorum refurrec- 
tc tionem: ais namque, oſtende mihi ſaltem unum 
“ ex mortuis revocatum, quem fi videro, verbis 
0e tuis fidem habebo. Sed quid memorabile facis, 
« fi videas & credis? Si credis Herculem, qui ſeip- 
* ſum excuſſit, vivere, Eſculapium fulmine tactum 
C vite reſtitutum: quæ dementia eſt nolle dare 
& fidem illis, quæ Deus loquitur ? Dubitatio me 


* tenet, etſi tibi præſentarem aliquem è mortuis 


Devocatum, an apud te fidem invenire poſſem.“ 
(Theoph. ad Autol. lib. 1. in Bib. Patrüm, vol. 1. 

110. Pariſiis 1624.) It does not follow from 
this anſwer, that Theophilus was not able to alledge 
one ſingle inſtance of a perſon raiſed from the dead; 
but only that he did not think it neceſſary to 
ſatisfy the vain curioſity of Autolycus in a matter 
which was not likely to have any good effect upon 
him. For why ſhould he perſiſt in denying the re- 
ſurrection of the dead, for want of proper evidence, 
when in reality, he already believed 1t with regard 
to Hercules and Eſculapius ? 


In the ſame page the Author ſays, i The mi- 
ce racles of the primitive church, after obtaining 
A the ſanction of ages, have been lately attacked 
in a very free and ingenious inquiry.“ 


AxswER. And from this very free and ingenious 


inquiry has the Author copied, as to the ſubſtance, 15 


ſeveral pages together. 


Page 4775 “ Every age, 78 the Author, bears 
60 teſtimony to the wonderful events by which it is 
“ diſtinguiſhed, and its teſtimony appears no leſs 
_ weighty and reſpectable than that of the preced- 


L ing generation, till we are inſenſibly led on to 
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$ accuſe our own inconſiſtency, if in the eighth OF 
5 in the twelfth century we deny to the venerable 
+ Bede, or to the holy Bernard, the ſame degree of 
e confidence which in the ſecond century we had 
e ſo liberally granted to Juſtin or to Irenæus. If the 
truth of any of thoſe miracles is appreciated by 
their apparent uſe and propriety, every age had 


F unbehevers to convince, heretics to confute, and 


< idolatrous nations to convert; and ſufficient mo- 
tives might always be produced to juſtify the 
« interpoſition of Heaven. And yet ſince every 
< friend to revelation is perſuaded of the reality, 
and every reaſonable man is convinced of the 
<« ceflation of miraculous powers, it is evident that 
e there muſt have been ſome period in which they 
£ were either ſuddenly or _— withdrawn 
£6 from the Chriſtian church,” I 


Answes. The continuance of the miraculous 
powers is a point. of hiſtory, not to be determined 
by imaginary ſuppoſitions of our own framing, but 
by hiſtorical monuments, If it were proved, by 
the atteſtation of ſufficient witneſſes, that after the 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity by the civil power, 
miracles had wholly ceaſed, then indeed there would 
be ſome room for aſſigning probable reaſons for 
that ceſſation. But if the arguments which prove 
the continuance of them, after that period, be 
equally ſtrong and cogent, as thoſe which convince 
us that they ſubſiſted before it, we muſt give an 
equal aſſent to both unleſs we would act inconſiſtently 
with ourſelves. We believe a Juſtin, an Origen, a 
Tertullian, when they relate miracles which were 


wrought in their days. And ſhall we, for the ſake 


of an arbitrary hypotheſis, give the lie to a Baſil, a 
| ITY an . an Auguſtine, illuſtrious 


F Fathers, 


* 
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— who flouriſhed after the converfion of the 
Roman empire, and all unanimouſly bear teſtimon 
to the continuance of miracles in their times. Let the 

impartial reader judge, whether there does not ap- 
| Pen more prejudice than reaſon i in ſuch Fee 


In {> 1 page there is a note (79) wherein the 
| Author ſays, It may ſeem ſomewhat remarkable, 
< that Bernard of Clairvaux, who records ſo many 
<« miracles of his friend St. Malachi, never takes 
« any notice of his own, which, in their turn, 
however, are carefully related by his companions 
and diſciples. In the long ſeries of eccleſiaſtical 
. hiſtory, does there exiſt : a ſingle inſtance of a 
« faint aſſerting that he himſelf poſſeſſed the gift 


“ of miracles ? 55 


AxswER. Moſt nl if we may credit the 
Author himſelf. In the ſixteenth chapter, page 347, 
we find the following period: © The propriety of 
« reſerving himſelf (i. e. Cyprian) for the future 
<« exigencies of the church, the example of ſeveral 
* biſhops, and the divine admonitions which he de- 
&« clares himſelf, he frequently received in vi/ons 
cc and extaſies, were the reaſon alledged in his juſ- 
< tification.“ It is true however the holy fathers 
do not often mention the extraordinary favours, 
which they themſelves had received; for which we 
ought rather to admire their humility, than to blame 
their ſilence. St. Paul himſelf (which alone is ſuf- 
ficien: to diſprove the Author's aſſertion) even on a 
neceſſary occaſion did not mention ſuch favours 
without reluctance: *“ If I muſt glory, ſays he - 
* (it is not expedient indeed) I will come to viſions 
& and reyelations of the Lord. I knew a man in 
« Chriſt about fourteen years ago (whether in the 
| | B 4 I 8 


j . 24 ” 

« body, I cannot tell; or whether out of the BED 
I cannot tell: God eee ) ſuch an one caught 
« up to the third heaven. And I knew ſuch a man 
« (whether in the body, or out of the body, I 
© cannot tell : God knoweth:) how that he was 
caught up into paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable 
66 words which it is not lawful for a man to utter: 
« of ſuch an one will I glory: yet of myſelf 1 will 
* not glory, but in mine infirmities.” (2 Cor. xii. 
from verſe 1 to 6.) But ſuppoſe they had more 
frequently mentioned the graces which they had 
received, what would have been the conſequence ? 8 
Would the Author have been ſatisfied with it? 
Certainly not: for he ſeems to cenſure Tertullian 
(See note 74, p. lex.) for throwing a bold « defiance 
* tothe Pagan magiſtrates ” on chat head. Y 


Page 481, © Near a century afterwards, 7 
e the Author, Tertullian, with an honeſt pride, 

« could boaſt, that very few Chriſtians had ſuffered 8 
« by the hands of the executioner e on ac- 
05 count of their religion. 


ANSWER. His words are not one: © Nemo lic 


e Chriſtianus.” (Apol. cap. 44, as quoted by the 
Author ) 


3 483. In our preſent ſtate of exiſtence, 
4 the body is ſo inſeparably connected with the 

<« ſoul, ſays the Author, that it ſeems to be our 
&. intereſt to taſte, with innocence and moderation, 
the enjoyments of which that faithful companion 
6 is ſuſccpuble. Very different was the reaſoning | 
<6 of our devout predeceſſors; vainly afpiring to 
* imitate the perf ction of angels, they diſdained, 
or they affected to | diſdain, every earthly and 


& * corporeal 


| 8 
f 
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6. corporeal delight. Here is a note (86) whereby 


we are referred to Lactantius Infticur. diyig lib. vi. 
cap. 20, 21, 22, 


Answzs. From theſe quotations we are obliged 


to underſtand ſenſual or voluptuous, not innocent 
pleaſure; which Lactantius, after Cicero, ſays are 
inducements to every ſpecies of wickedneſs.” 
« Cicero in Catone majore: ſtupra vero, inquit, 
c & adulteria, & omne flagitium nullis excitari 
« alis illecebris, niſi voluptatis. His drift upon 
theſe chapters is as follows, as may be ſeen in the 


analyſis of the ſaid book : The true Chriſtian 


te ought to reſtrain, and keep under by a ſtrict ad- 
« herence to virtue, the pleaſures which attract the 
e five ſenſes. In the firit place (which may be a 
« ſpecimen for all the reſt) the pleaſures which 
5 we may receive by ſeeing the public ſhews, 
ce and theatrical performances.” Poſtremo cultor 
Dei quinque ſenſuum voluptatis virtute ſuperare 
te atque opprimere debet, nempe voluptatem ocu- 
« Jorum, ut non interſit publicis ſpectaculis & 
<« ſcenis.” Now theſe public ſhews and theatrical 
_ performances are generally attended with the effu- 
ſion of human blood, or exhibited the moſt inde- 
cent repreſentations. The former is too notorious 
to need proof. One inſtance thereof to eſtabliſh 


at the Floral games, which were given by Meſ- 
ſius the ædile, the people were aſhamed to order 
e the actreſſes to appear naked on the ſtage. Of 
e which Cato being informed, he quitted the the- 
atre, leſt his preſence ſhould put a conſtraint on 
the cuſtomary repreſentations of the place.” 
Catone ludos Florales, quod Meſſius ædilis fa- 
ciebat, ſpectante, Pony ut mime nudarentur 


9 erubuit: 


the latter will be ſufficient: « Cato, being preſent 
Cc 
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ec ,erubyit: quod Gum ex Favonio amiciſſimo ſibi 
« una ſedente cognoviſſet, diceſſit e theatro, ne pre- 
« ſentia ſua ſpectaculi conſuetudinem impediret.“ 
(Valerius Maximus de majeſtate, lib. ii. p. 232. 
5 Batav. anno 0799: 


Thigh 483 3, the Author ſays, The 0 
<« of knowledge, the exerciſe of our reaſon or fancy, 
<. and the cheerful flow of unguarded converſation, 
may employ the leiſure of a liberal mind. They 
sc were rejected however with abhorrence, or ad- 
* mitted with the utmoſt caution, by the ſeverity 
* of the fathers, who deſpiſed all knowledge that 
e was not uſeful to ſalvation, and who conſidered 
«all levity of diſcourſe as a criminal abuſe of the 


« gift of ſpeech.” 


- AnswER. St. Jerome affirms that geometry, 
Knee and muſic are of no uſe towards the 
advancement of piety. St. Ambroſe ſays, that it is 
abſurd to be ſkilled in aſtronomy and geometry, 
and not to attend to our ſalvation. St. Auguſtine 
remarks, that Chriſtians ſhould deſpiſe aſtrology 
and geometry, becauſe they are uſeleſs towards ſal- 
vation. Thus we ſee the ſentence of proſcription 

pronounced againſt the ſciences ! But was that the 
intention of thoſe Doctors? Certainly not; for we 

are informed by their writings, that they themſelves 
had ſome little knowledge of thoſe ſciences. St, 
Auguſtine, in particular, compoſed a treatiſe on 
mulic after his converſion. Their meaning there- 
fore is, that before we apply ourſelves to ſtudies . 
mere curioſity we ſhould begin to learn thoſe things 
which are neceſſary to ſalvation. What 1 Is there re- 
| prehenlible iu in this: 7 | 


* 
* 
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- 
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„ 

In page 485, the Author affirms, that © the 
Chriſtians were not leſs averſe to buſineſs than to 
the pleaſures of the world. The defence of 
« our perſons and property they knew not how to 
<« reconcile with the patient doctrine which enjoined - 
“ an unlimited forgiveneſs of paſt injuries, and 
% commanded them to invite the repetition of freſh 
„ inſults. Their ſimplicity was offended by the 
<« uſe of oaths, by the pomp of magiſtracy, and 
* by the active contention of public life, nor could 
their humane ignorance be convinced, that it 
e was lawful on any occaſion to ſhed the blood of 
* our fellow-creatures, either by the ſword of juſ- 
* tice, or by that of war, even though their cri- 
* minal. or hoſtile attempts ſhould threaten the 
«© peace and ſafety of the whole community. It 
e was acknowledged, that, under a leſs perfect law, 
£ the powers of the Jewiſh conſtitution had been 
« exerciſed, with the approbation of Heaven, by 
* inſpired prophets and by anointed kings. The 
* Chriſtians felt and confeſſed, that ſuch inſti- 
te tutions might be neceſſary for the preſent ſyſtem 
* of the world, and they cheerfully ſubmitted ta 
* the authority of their Pagan governors. But 
<. while they inculcated the maxims of paſſive obe- 
5 dience, they refuſed to take any active part in 
“the civil adminiſtration or the military defence 
<< of the empire. Some indulgence might perhaps 
se be allowed to thoſe perſons who, before their 
* converſion, were already engaged in ſuch violent 
* and ſanguinary occupations; but it was impoſ- 
<- {ible that the Chriſtians, without renouncing a 
more ſacred duty, could aſſume the character of 
ſoldiers, of magiſtrates, or of princes. This 
ä indolent, or even criminal, diſregard to the public 
_ *- welfare,. expoſed them to the contempt and re- 
EL P & proaches 


* 
* 


4 
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; 
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K 
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Einy - * 
„ proaches of the Pagans, who very frequent! 
« alked, what muſt be the fate of the A e 
6 attacked on every ſide by the barbarians, if all 


c mankind ſhould adopt the Pee ſenti- 
% ments of the new ſect?ꝰ 


Anvwpn. As Chriſtians, they ada not cn 
the ſenate, which (as the Author tells us in note 40, 
page Ixviii.) © was always held in a temple or con- 

i ſecrated place. Before they entered on buſineſs, 
4 every ſenator dropt ſome wine and frankincenſe 
'< on the altar.” As Chriſtians, they could not 
partake of their entertainments, which the (Au- 
thor in a ſucceeding note, viz. (42) ſays, © were 
4 concluded with libations. Socrates and Seneca, 
* 1n their laſt moments, made a noble application 
* of this cuſtom, Poſtquam ſtagnum calidæ aquz 
< introiit, reſpurgens proximos ſervorum addita 
voce libare ſe liquorem illum jovi liberatori.” 
As Chriſtians, they might ſcruple to attend at their 
marriages; for the nuptial ceremonies always com- 
menced by the taking of auſpices, and ſuch kind 
of ſuperſtitious rites. Hence Cicero, Nubit 
« genero ſocrus nullis auſpicibus, nullis auctoribus, 
< funeſtis omnibus omnium.” (Pro Cluentio.) Ido- 
latrous hymns and obſcene verſes were uſually ſung 
on the occaſion. The Author has given a ſpecimen 
of the firſt from Catullus on the nuptials of Man- 
nus and Julia. O hymen, hymenæ Io! Quis 
« huic Deo comparier auſit?” (Note 43, page 
bexviii. The latter conſiſted of a kind of feſcenine 
rhymes; hence again Catullus, Nec diu taceat 
« feſcenina locutio. And Claudian, Permiſſiſ- 


« que Jocts turba licentior, exultet tetricis libera = 


* legibus.“ (See Kenner” 8 Antiquities, p. 328. 
3 1746.) As Chriſtians, they could not at- 
tend 


„ 
1 at a funerals, for (as the Author has it in 
note 44 of the ſame page) The pile itſelf was 
« an altar, the flames were fed with the blood of 
“ victims, and all the aſſiſtants were ſprinkled with 
c“ luſtral water.” In fine, as Chriſtians, they were 
- obliged to abſent themſelves from the public feſti- 
vals; © For the dangerous temptations which on 
every ſide lurked in ambuſh to ſurprize the un- 
% guarded believer, affailed him with redoubled 
ce violence on thoſe ſolemn days. So artfully were 
e they framed and diſpoſed throughout the*year, 
<« that ſuperſtition always wore the appearance of 
« pleaſure, and often of virtue.“ (See the Decline 
and Fall, page 465.) Theſe things impartially 
conſidered; can we, as Chriſtians, in a juſtice, cen- 
ſure them for declining any intercourſe in ſuch af- 
fairs, as would evidently be a violation of their 
duty? Where this did not interfere, they were 
always ready to ſerve the Pagans in every ſhape. 
„ Proinde (fays Juſtin Martyr) nos ſolum Deum 
“ adoramus, et vobis in rebus alus læti inſervimus.“ 
(Apol. p. 64.) We have reaſon to think that a 
moral Heathen would admire men, who acted fo 
conformably to their profeſſion. It might be the 
private opinion of ſome rigid Chriſtians, but not 
of the generality of them, nor the opinion of the 
church that they could not lawfully ſerve in the 
armies, as the learned Grotius has amply proved. 
« Solent ab 11s, ſays he, qui bella impugnant, ad- 
« ferri dicta quædam veterum Chriſtianorum ad 
6c que tria dicenda habeo. Primus eſt ex iis dictis 
4 nihil amplius colligi quam privatam quorundam 


* 


& ſententiam, non publicam eccleſiarum : adde, 


Us quod firme quorum ea dicta ſunt, amant ab alus 
ſeorſum ire & docere quiddam magnilicentius,” 
| | (Gratius 


T1 
(Grotius de 3 jure Belli & Pacis, lib. i. cap 2; ſec. 9. 7 
P. 29+ Amſtelodami 1651. ) 2 
In page 494, there is a note (121) wherein the 
Author is pſeaſed to ſay, It is in the French only, 
<« that the famous alluſion to St. Peter's name is ex- 
cc act. Tu es Pierre et ſur cette pierre — The ſame 
« is imperfect in the Greek, Latin, Italian, &c. 
« and 1 unintelligible ; in our Teutonic lan- 


* guages. 


| Rane: In the firſt place, the alluſion to St, 
Peter's name is not exact in the French; le Pierre 
and Ia Pierre differing juſt as much as in the Latin, 
Petrus and Petra. In the ſecond place, the al- 
luſion is to be ſought for only in that language 
which our bleſſed Saviour made uſe of; viz. the 
Syriac, in which it is exact. And thirdly, Its. 
notorious that the genius of the Hebrew and Syriac 
tongues, as uſed by the Jews, 1s often to make al- 
Iuſion to the proper names of people, and to give 
them a ſurname or title whereby they are charac- 
terized. Our bleſſed Saviour made an: alluſion 
nearly of the ſame nature, when he choſe fiſhermen 
for his apoſtles. © Follow me (ſaid he) and I will 
make you fiſhers of men.” (Matt. iv. 19.) 


Page boo, the TOR ſays, ay With regard to 
«. the treatment of theſe penitents two oppoſite 
<« opinions, the one of juſtice, the other of mercy, 
divided the primitive church. The more rigid 
<« and inflexible caſuiſts refuſed them for ever, and 
< without exception, the meaneſt place in the holy 
„ community, which they had diſgraced and de- 
« ſerted, and leaving them to the remorſe of 4 


—  guiley conſcience, indulged them _ with a 
« faint 


( 37 ] 


« faint ray of hope, that the contrition of their 


c 


” 


life and death might poſſibly be accepted by the 
ce Supreme Being. A milder ſentiment was em- 
<« braced in practice as well as, in theory, by the 
<< pureſt and moſt reſpectable of the Chriſtian 


* churches. The gates of reconciliation and of 
„ Heaven were ſeldom ſhut againſt the returning 
<« penitent; but a ſevere and ſolemn form of diſci- 


c pline was inſtituted, which, while it ſerved to 
e expiate his crime, might powerfully deter the 


« ſpectators from the imitation of his example. 


Humbled by a public confeſſion, emaciated by 


<« faſting, and clothed in ſackcloth, the penitent lay 


* 


< proſtrate at the door of the aſſembly, imploring 


<«< with tears the pardon of his offences, and ſoli- 
citing the prayers of the faithful. If the fault 
« was of a very heinous nature, whole years of 
“ penance were eſteemed an inadequate ſatisfaction 
<« tothe Divine Juſtice ; and it was always by-ſlow. 
<« and painful gradations that the ſinner, the he- 
* retic, or the apoſtate, was re- admitted into the 
<« boſom of the church. A ſentence of perpetual 


a 


88 excommunication was, however, referved for 


« ſome crimes of an extraordinary magnitude, and 
28 particularly. for the inexcuſable relapſes of thoſe 


«« penitents who had already experienced and abuſed 


the clemency of their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors.” 


Answer. It may be aſked by what criterion 


the Author judges of the purity of the church. 


According to him they were all corrupt. For it 


plainly ſeems to be the drift of his two laſt chapters 
to prove that all the churches were eſtabliſhed 
upon, and ſupported by deceit, ambition, tyranny, 


&c. and that all the boaſted virtues of the primitive 


Chriſtians were only ſhining or diſguiſed vices. © A 
* ſentence 
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& ſentence of perpetual excommunication, ſays he; 


&< however, was reſerved for ſome crimes of an 
« extraordinary magnitude.” What! even in the 
pureſt churches which had embraced a milder 
« ſentiment in practice as well as in theory,” than 


that ©' of the more rigid and inflexible caſuiſts who 


& refuſed certain penitents for ever the meaneſt 
& place in the holy community? © | 


a 


1. In the note 143, he ſays, The Montaniſts and 


c Novatians, who adhered to this opinion with the 


“ greateſt rigour and obſtinacy, found themſelves 


te at laſt in the number of excommunicated here- 


| bs tics:” 


AxNsWER. There are two miſtakes in this note. 
Firſt, it was not, as the Author would feign have . 
us to underſtand, for refuſing reconciliation to cer- 
rain, penitents for ever, that the Montaniſts and 
Novatians were conſidered as heretics; but for 


- holding that there were certain ſinners, to whom, 


though ever ſo penitent, the church had no power 
to give the grace of reconciliation. Secondly, theſe 
ſectaries were conſidered as heretics, not at /aft only, 
but from the moment they declared and avowed 
their erroneous doctrine. The Novatians indeed 
were only ſchiſmatics at firſt ; becauſe in the begin- 

ning they were content to ſeparate themſelves from 
the communion of the Catholic biſhops who judged 
it expedient to grant abſolution to ſome penitent 
apoſtates. And had they gone no further, the 
thing they cavilled at being but a point of diſci- 
Pline, they would have remained in the rank of 

ſchiſmatics ; but they ſoon proceeded to deny that 
the church had power to remit certain fins, and 
from that moment they were conſidered as heretics. 


To 


1 


To conclude: There is ſuch a confuſion and 
Jjumb ble between the orthodox and heterodox before 


us, that it would require no ſmall pains to ſet them 


both before the reader in their proper colours. 


„ 0 « Cyprian. Foe the Author, had 
c renounced thoſe temporal honors, Wks it is 
« *<, probable he would never have obtained.” _ 


AxsWER. This is but a fippothrign.” 1t- we 
"ind to his birth and quality, we muſt conclude 
the very reverſe. * Thaſcins Cocilius Cyprianus 
<«<' Carthaginenſis, artis oratoriæ profeſſione clarus, 
<<. magnam ſibi gloriam, opes, honores, acquiſivit, 


66, epularibus cœnis et largis dapibus aſſuetus, pre- 
„ tioſa veſte conſpicuus, auro atque purpura ful- 
gens, faſcibus oblectatus et honoribus, ſtipatus 


clientium cuneis, frequentiore comitatu officii 
« agminis honeſtatus, ut ipſe de ſe loquitur in 
TY epiſtola ad Donatum. P<. 2. Ns Dr. bs 
Hiſt. e vol. i. p. 87.) 5 

hy 3055 "66 The Jews oy Paleſtine, t the Auchor 
10 ſays, Who had fondly expected a temporal deli- 


« verer, gave ſo cold a reception to the miracles of 


80 Rs divine Prophet, that it was found unneceſſary | 


6 1 | io at leaſt to e any, e 
"a golpel.” 5 


Answie” That a not by the 16110 for 
the Jews in general did not give ſo cold a reception 
to the miracles of the divine Prophet. Amongſt 
them, a great number acknowledged Jeſus Chriſt 
for the Meſſiah and for their deliverer. The maſs 
was not totally corrupt, and hard of heart. Ir 
contained numbers of believers. By them was the 


0 hriſtian 
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| 51 1 
Chriſtian in church firſt formed. The gettiles were 
added thereunto afterwards, as had been foretold. 
The firſt congregation of belleving Jews was formed 
at J eruſalem; weak and flender indeed in the be- 
, ning, but increaſing greatly after the reſurrec- 
Wor In two days time 'eight thouſand touched 
— U pen e 5 were baptized.” (See Acts ii. 
37, 40. iv. 4.) Theſe new converts invited others 
0 partake. of their happineſs; and they in their 
turn, added to the number of believers by their 
preaching and example. 


— 


To this: period of the Au thor's is ae dl * 
ste (1 50) Wherein he affirms, that The modern 
4e critics are not diſpoſed to believe what the 
<< 'Pathers almoſt unanimouſl aſſert, that St. Mat- 
et the compoſed a Hebrew goſpel, of which only 
<c the Greek "tranſlation is extant. It ſeems how- 
« ever dangerous to reject their teſtimony. Mr 


Answer, Moſt certainly. That St. Matthew's 
ſpel was originally written in the modern Hebrew, 
2, e. in the Syro-Chaldaic language uſed by the Jews | 
after the captivity, is affirmed 'by Papias, Origen, 
Irenzus, Euſebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, Theo- 
doret, and all the antient Fathers, ſo poſitively 
and unanimouſly, that it is a matter of ſurprize that 
any perſon ſhould pretend it was firſt written in the 
9 which is falſely ſuppoſed to have been the 
vulgar language of the Jews in Paleſtine, That 
Chriſt . preached to them in the Syro-Chaldaic 
tongue 1s plain from many words in that language 
uſed by him, which the Evangeliſts retain and in- 
terpret in the goſpels. St. Paul, haranguing the 
Jews, ſpoke i in the Syro-Chaldaic tongue. (Acts 
XX. 2. xvii. 4. XXV1. 14.) The Syro-Chaldaic pa- 
3 of Ontelas on 1 the Pentateuch, 5 CON 5 
about 


L 
about the time of our bleſſed Saviour, and that of 
Jonathan, on the books of Joſhua, Judges, and 

Kings, not much later, extant in the Polyglot, 8c. 
were made to expound the Bible to the common 
people, who no longer underſtood the antient He- 
brew, in which language the ſacred books were 
ſtill read in the ſynagogue. (See Huet. de Claris 
Interpret. S. 6. Simon, lib. ii. c. 18. Walton's pro- 
legom. 12. Fraſen, &c. Nat. Alex. ſect. 2. diſſ. 11.) 
What the objectors ground their conjecture upon 
is, that St. Matthew quotes the Old Teſtament: AC- 
cording to the Greek Septuagint, which is another 
miſtake; for out of ten quotations found in his 
goſpel, ſeven are viſibly taken from the Hebrew, 
and the reſt are no ways contrary to that text; 
though they are mentioned only as to the ſenſe, 
not in the words. St. Jerome expreſly obſerves, 
from a copy of this goſpel which he ſaw in the 
library at Cefarea, that St. Matthew's quotations 
| are made from the Hebrew. (In Catall.) We 
< are fools (ſays Iſaac Voſſius) if we if pend, our 
< time in confuting all the idle 3 Which 
8 trample upon the unanimous teſtimony of all 
< antiquity, and the authority of all .churches, 
which aſſure us that the goſpel of St. Matthew 
„ was. originally wrote in the Syro-Chaldaic lan- 
guage.” (Pref. App. in L. de 70 Interpret.) 


The Greek tranflation was. made in the time of the ' 


_ Apoſtles, ; as St. Jerome and St. Auguſtine affirm, 
perhaps by ſome of them. At leaſt approved of 
by them; and, from that time, has been always 
looked upon to * of "qual, authority with the 
origins. | ; 


Page 3 15, the Author 3 in the ung 5 


manner: < The church ſtill continued to increaſe 
CY” "="  ""_ 


Fs 1 


< its outward ſ plendour, as it loſt its internal pu 


e rity; and, in the reign of Diocletian, the palace, 


5 
0 


« the. courts of Juſtice, and even the army, con- 
, cealed a multitude of Chriſtians, who endea- 
« voured to reconcile the intereſts of the | Ig a 
« with thoſe of a future life.” Fo 


" Answer. Here the Author cavils EE the! pri- 
Ae Chriſtians for interfering in public life; a 
few pages 8 ** cenlyres them for their 1 inac- 
tivity. £3 


The Author 8 in page = that 60 The 
e names of Seneca, of the elder and younger 
Pliny,” of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of 
e the ſlave Epictetus, and of the Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, adorn the age in which they flou- 
-<* riſhed, and exalt the dignity of human nature. 
They filled with glory their reſpective ſtations, 
& either in active or contemplative life; their ex- 
4 cellent underſtandings were improved. by ſtudy; 

« philoſophy had purified their minds from the 
508 prejudices of ſuperſtition; and their days were 
of 1 in the . of truth and the ee of 
. ric, b 


OY 


Ask Out bf we groupe we Fe ſele&t 
only one for brevity ſake, though in point of miſ- 
conduct, the reſt were no ways inferior. Seneca 

was a native of Cordova in Spain, and the ſon of 
2 Roman Knight. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of eloquence, and principally of moral philoſophy 
under the Stoic Attalus. He \attained a great re- 
putation for his integrity, learning, and eloquence; 
and his writings were read by every one at Rome, 
and were made the ſtandard and model of good 
| taſte, But if we enquire into his Os we my 
| find 


37 J 


find his virtue fall ſhort of that of a moral Heathen, 


His great abſtemiouſneſs and ſome. other virtues 


are juſtly commended; and all the good that was 
done by Nero, during the firſt five years of his 
reign, was certainly owing to the wiſe counſels of 
Seneca and Barrhus. But it is no leſs notorious 


that the air of the court infected the virtue of this 


Philoſopher. His immenſe. riches, his ſtately pa- 


laces and villas, his ſumptuous furniture, in which 


he himſelf counts five hundred tables of cedar ſup- 
ported by ivory feet, jewels above price, and every 
other thing moſt coſtly, very ill ſuited with his ſtoic 
philoſophy. Much leſs excuſable are the exceſſive 
uſuries with which he oppreſſed and pillaged great 
part, not only of Italy, but alſo of Britain: likewiſe 
his complaiſance to Nero on many unwarrantable 


occaſions: as his flattery after poiſoning of Britanni: 


cus, and upon the murder of Agrippina his mother: 
his acceptance of the palace and gardens of Britan- 


nicus after his unjuſt death, &c. To his laſt 


breath, he was an enthuf ir advocate for ſuicide, 
After his veins were opened, he took. hemlock ; and 


when the poiſon did not operate, would be removed 


into a hot bath to accelerate his own death. He 


_ encouraged his wife Paulina to die with him. With 


his laſt breath he ordered libations to Jupiter, as 


the Author has obſerved in note 42, p. Ixviii. He | 


bid his friends always remember the virtuous life 
he had led, though his reputation cannot be entirely 
cleared as to the guilt of the conſpiracy of File 
for which he died in the year ſixty-five. 


ec vet all cheſe ſages, ſays the Author, (it 15 no 


<« leſs an object of ſurprize than of concern) over- 
* looked or rejected che en of the Chriſ- 


* tian religion,” 7 


c "0 TT Anwar, 


„ 
Axswx. They did fo; and the Author has 
„ r Brmeh well for their omiſſion a few 
lines prec eng ths pe period: The fortunate, ſays 
ce ne are fatisfied with the poſſeſſion of this world; 

« and the wiſe abuſe in doubt and — their 
Vain ſuperiority of reaſon and knowledge, * 


Page 517, the Author Taxi, ce It is at leaſt 
4 doubtful whether any of the Pagan philoſophers 
te peruſed the apologies which the: primitive Chriſ- 
tians repeatedly pu bliſhed in behalf of themſelves 
and of their religion; but it is much to be 


lamented that ſuch a cauſe 8 not e by 
abler adyocates. „ 


 Adswer, The Emperors 3 8 
e. read with ſurprize the apologies of Juſtin, 
Ariſtides, Melito, &c. (See Hieronymus ad Mag. 
oratorem Oroſius, lib. vii. cap. 13. p. 488.  Notis 
Faverchamp.) Euſebius, ſpeaking of Apollonius 
the martyr, ſays, Cum judex multis eum preci- 
& bus obſccraſſer, petiſſetque ab illo uti coram 
& ſenath rationem fidei ſuæ redderet, elegantiſſima 
t oratione pro defenſione fidei  pronunclata.” (Lib. 
. cap. 21. p. 154.) © But it is a pity, fays the 
„ Author, that tuch? a cauſe was not defended bß 

de abler advocates.” How are we to reconcile this 
with what he ſays in page 528? „The peruſal of 
* the antient apologies was ſufficient to remove 


* eyen the ſlighteſt e from the mind 1 a * 
4 candid * 3 


| . N 


| 1 page 517, the Aae Pöcped thus 2 * 1 
* the 'unfk:}ful hands of Juſtin and 885 the ſuc- 
c 'ceedihg apologiſts, the ſubhime meaning of the | © 
3 « Hebrew oracles 1 A in diſtant types, af- - 

| Cd es —_ 
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& fected conceits, and cold allegories; and even 


e their authenticity was rendered ſuſpicious to an 
< unenlightened Gentile, by the mixture of pious 


„ forgeries, which, under the names of Orpheus, 


« Hermes, and the Sibyls, were obtruded on him 


- 


« as of equal value with the genuine inſpirations 


« of Heaven.“ 


Answtr, We cannot condemn St. Juſtin and 


the ſucceeding apologiſts for this method of ex- 


pounding by allegory, but that the ſame aſperſion 


will fall upon St, Paul himſelf, We need quote 
one paſſage only to evidence the fact. For it 1s 
« written that Abraham had two ſons, the one by 
% a bond-maid, the other by a free-woman. But 
% he who was of the bond-woman, was born after 


<« the fleſh: but he of the free · woman was by pro- 


<* miſe: which things are an allegory. For theſe 


„ are the two covenants. The one from Mount 
* Sina, engendering to bondage, which is Agar.“ 
(St. Paul to the Galatians, chap. iv. 22. & ſeq.) 
As to the ſecond charge, viz, that The Sibyl- 


 « line oracles were obtruded on the Gentile as of 


cc equal value with the genuine inſpirations of Hea- 


« yen” muſt be falſe, otherwiſe they would be 


found in the number of the canonical books. of 
_ ſcripture, as received in thoſe days. However it 1s 
certain that the S:bylline oracles never had full credit 


in the church, which may plainly be ſeen by the : 


teſtimony of the irreproachable Origen, who ſays, 
that the Chriſtians gave the name of Sibylliſts to 
ſuch of their people as gave credit to thoſe pro- 
phecies. . Facit (Celſus) mentionem neſcio quo- 


rum Sibylliſtorum; foxtaſſe quod audierat à 


“ &, quibuſdam improbari eas, qui Sybillam pro- 
e phetidem exiſtimant, notarique Sibylliſtarum 
nn ß ns 
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nomine.“ ( Origen cont. Celſ. lib. v. p. 2722 
Notis Spenceri.) And now by way of a general 
anſwer to all that has been alledged againſt St. 
Juſtin, it will not be improper to put the reader in 
mind, that though this bleſſed martyr was liable 
to miſtakes, as all men are; yet he was eyen before 
his converſion to the faith of Chriſt, a man of 


great application to learning. He had gone through 
the ſeveral ſchools of the Stoics, the Peripatetics, 


the Pythagoreans, and the Platonics, as the Author 
has very juſtly remarked. After all this, he had 


the ſenſe to diſcover that truth was not to be found 


among them. Now it is highly unreaſonable to 
imagine that he became a fool as ſoon as he became 


a Chriſtian. And this 1 is a ſufficient anſwer to all 
thoſe inſulting taunts of the Pagans, which we 


find fo induſtriouſly collected in the Author's work. 


The knowledge of our holy faith is not incom- 
patible with good ſenſe and learning; it does not 
contract the mind of man; on the contrary, it 


opens it to more extenſive views. And as to the 
points of veracity and ſincerity, it indiſpenſably re- 


quires thoſe qualities in every one of its diſciples, 
learned and unlearned. St. Juſtin was ſo truly 
ſenſible of his duty on this head, that he profeſſed, 


he would rather loſe his life than ſave it by a lie. L 


Why then. ſhould we ſuſpect that he has wilfully 
5 us by known es 1 


o . * - 


IA world, to thoſe evidences which were 


P preſented by the han of Omnipotence, not to 


« their reaſon, but to their ſenſes? During the age 
of Chriſt, of his apoſtles, and of their firſt diſ- 


tf Liples, the doctrine which AP DO was 
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ve confirmed by innumerable prodigies. The lame 5 
* walked, the blind ſaw, the fick were healed, the 


dead were raiſed, demons were expelled, and 
< the laws of nature were perpetually ſuſpendeq 
for the benefit of the church.” But the ſages of 
* Greece and Rome turned aſide from the awful + 
e ſpectacle, and purſuing the ordinary occupations 
<« of life and ſtudy, appeared unconſcious of any 
alterations in the moral or phyfical ene | 


Bo of the world.“ 25 


| Avswer: Phy expeſt Nach the pens 0 — 


5 philoſophers an enumeration of the prodigies, 


which were wrought in favour of Chriſtianity is 
bordering upon impoſſibility: for ſuch an acknow- 
ledgment would not only have been an abſolute. 
condemnation of their own worſhip, which exte- 
riorly at leaſt they pretended to reverence, but of 


their pride in refiſting thoſe evidences which were 


reſented not only to their reaſon, but to their 


ſenſes. It would have been adding to the triumphs - 
of Chriſtianity, and have rendered them ſuſpected 
at leaſt of fayouring the Chriſtian religion, if not 


of being Chriſtians themſelves. - The conſequence 
of ſuch an imputation they were too fully appri- 
zed of to hazard the attempt. Beſides, at beſt this 


is but a negative argument, which can carry no 


manner of weight with. it, when oppoſed to poſi- 
tive facts. But would the Author have been ſatiſ- 
fied, if they had really recorded theſe prodigies? 
We have the greateſt reaſon to think he would 
not; ſince he has laboured with the moſt ſtudied 
and elaborate ſophiſtry (ſee the Decline and Fall, 
533, 6, 7.) to extenuate even the ſlender teſti- 
mony of the prejudiced Tacitus, in regard of the 


5 Chriſtians at the fire of Rome. However it is 


certain, 


- 2.4 * 

; ain, that theſe philoſophers were not totally in-.- 
attentive to; or unconſcious of the unuſual 5101 a 

Which happened in the phyſical government of the 

| world at that period, as we ſhall prove —Among 


the many ſigns, which our bleſſed Saviour foretold 
ms the faichful would precede the deſtruction of Je- 
 waſalem, and which were to be as a warning fon 
them 0 quit the devoted city, he ſaid, Nation 
& ſhall riſe 3 nation, and kingdom againſt 
* kingdom; and there ſhall be famines and peſti- 
lences, and earthquakes in divers places.” (Matt. 
zxiv. 7.) And again, © And great earthquakes 
e ſhall be in divers places, and amines and peſti- 
& lences; and fearful ſights and great figns ſhall 
« on from heaven.” (Luke 5 > bf: ar 
things then were to happen: a t 1 
| happen, we have the aboveſaid philoſophers for 
vouchers. Tacitus begins his Hiſtory thus: My | 
$. preſent attempt is to deſcribe a time aboundin 
4 in ſurprizing events, tragical in battles and 
* ſlaughter; full of fury and faction; a time hor, 
, ribie and bloody, even in the in tervals of peace. 
Four emperors were ſlain by the ſword; three 
« fierce civil wars, foreign wars ſtill more; gene. 
84 rally a fad mixture of both. Our affairs indeed 
44 ſucceſsful in the Eaſt, but in the Weſt melan- 
| 40 choly and diſaſtrous. Commotions begun in Il- 
t lyricum, and beginning in bath Canes Britain 
a reduced; and juſt after loſt. The Suevi, and 
- thoſe of Sarmatia, confederated againſt us; the 
name of the Dacians, for the —.— bloody de- 
$6 feats, ſometimes ſuſtained by us, ſometimes re- 


turned upon them, become great and. renowned. 


e The Parthians ready to arm upon the appearance 
of a counterfeit Nero. Italy in the mean time 


C eee vith freſh calamities math tragical, 
ot OP 


[ 43 1 

« or with old, after a long intermiſſion, 8 
« The faireſt cities of Campania ſwallowed up, 
« or overthrown, and that fine territory, fruitful 
& above all others, covered with N | 
(. Tranſlated by Gordon, vol. iii. b. i. P: 3-) In the 


reign of Tiberius he tells us, that“ 


« ther availed the uſual anctuary againſt ſuch ca- 
& lamities; namely; a fli ght to the fields; ſince 
* thoſe who fled, the gaping earth devoured. It 
1s reported, that mighty mountains ſubſided, 

& plains were heaved into high hills, and that with 
* flaſhes and eruptions of fire, the mighty devaſta- 
« tion was every where accompanied.“ (Annals, 
vol. i. b. ii. p. 139.) Seneca informs us, that the 
town of Pompeii, a noted city in Campania, was 

ſwallowed up by an earthquake in the reign of the 


Emperor Tiberius, which cauſed great damage to 


all the circumjacent country. (De Nat. Quæſt. lib. 

vi. ad init.) In the cloſe of the year (ſays Tacitus, 
ſpeaking of Nero's reign) *The heads and mouths 
of the people were filled with a long catalogue 
<< of prodigies, as ſo many heralds of impending 


< calamities. At no time had thunder roared, or 
< lightning ſhot with ſuch fierceneſs and frequency, 


<« beſides the appearance of a comet, an omen 


„ ever expiated by Nero with the effuſion of il- 


t“ Juſtrious blood. In the ſtreets and roads were 
te found expoſed ſeveral monſtrous births with 


« double heads, ſome of the human ſpecies, ſome 
“ of brutes;-as alſo from the bellies of victims 


<< ſome ſuch were taken, when for the ſacrifice cuſ- 


< tom required beaſts that were pregnant, &&c.” 


(Annals vol. ii. b. xv. p. 701.) In his ſixteenth 
beg of annals he Ne thus: This year, one 


on * ſtained 


twelve noble 
cities of Aſia were overturned by an earthquake. 


The ruin happened in the night, and the more 
c dreadful, as its warnings were unobſerved: nei- 
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64 ſtained with 5 many accumulated acts of t: tyranny . 
< and blood, was by the Gods too branded with 
< devouring tempeſts and mortality. By the vio- 
< lence of the whirlwinds, the country of Cam- 
e pania was ravaged, villages were overturned, 

cc the plantations were torn up, the fruits of the 


4 earth ſcattered, and the extenſive devaſtation 


& carried as far as the neighbourhood of Rome; 
© where at the ſame time a fierce peſtilence was, 
c without any diſcernible malignity in the air, 
e ſweeping away all conditions of men. Full of 
«* dead bodies were the houſes, full of funerals were 
* the ſtreets; nor ſex, nor age was ſpared by the 
< impartial malady. To the ſame ſwift deſtruction” 
ct yielded the bond-men and free, amidſt the tears 
„ and wailings of their wives and children, who, 
« whilſt they were yet attending and lamenting 
vx their expiring parents and huſbands, were'them- 


“ ſelves burnt at the ſame funeral pile with thoſe 


ce they lamented.” (Page 749.) Claudius Cæſar, 
ſays Suetonius, „In a time of extreme ſcarcity, 


by reaſon of the barrenneſs of ſeveral years one 


« after another, was ſtopped and reviled by the 

& populace.” Arctiore autem annonà ob aſſiduas 
< ſterilitates detentus quondam, medio foro à turba, 
ce &. (In Claud. Cæſar. t. ii. p. 51.) And in 
Nero's life, he ſays, „ Theſe deſolations, (meaning 
« the fire) and miſeries, which were only the effects 


of the prince's inhumanity, were attended by 
. other conſiderable calamities, as a peſtilence 


« that laſted a whole autumn; during which ſhort 
60 Tpace of time, there was an account, by the 
« bearers, of thirty thouſand funerals carried forth 
.< to the public place of burial: and next the 
« Britiſh maſſacre, &c. * % Acceſſerant tantis ex | 
"6 Hier malis e . & fortuita: 

1 — * | 
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« peſtilentia unius autumni, quæ triginta funerum 
bi millia in rationem libitine venerunt: clades rj- 


« tannica, &c.” (In Neronem, p. 62.) . 
< had happened. omens and prodigies, fays Tacitus, 
things which that nation (viz, the Jewiſh) fo ad- 


122 " 


* dicted to ſuperſtition, but ſo averſe to the Gods, 


e hold it unlawful to expiate either by vows or 


« victims. Hoſts were ſeen to encounter in 


air, refulgent arms appeared; and, by a blaze 
+ of lightning ſhooting ſuddenly 1 the clouds, 
all the temple was tithe The great gates 


« of the temple were of themſelves in an inſtant 


< thrown open, and a voice more than human 
<« heard to declare that h Gods were going to de- 
part. There followed withal a huge ſtir, and 


„ tumult, as reſulting from their motion and de- 


< parture: wonders from which ſome few found 


* cauſe of dread. Many were under a ſtrong 


« perſuaſion, .that in the antient books kept by 


„their prieſts, a prophecy Was contained, that 5 
| « this very time the power of the Eaſt would prevail, 
e and out of Judea e ſpring. ſuch as were 10 rule 
oper all nations. A prophetic riddle, by which 
Veſpaſian and Titus were prefigured.” 5 (Gor- 


don's tranſlat. vol. iv. b. 5..491.) It is in vain to 
reply that moſt of the calamities aboveſaid were 
very frequent in the empire. The queſtion is not 
What the empire was expoſed to, but whether tl e 


events did really happen, and that within the time 


predicted; and if the Pagan philoſophers were in- 


attentive to them. 5” PE reader Will be pede to 


draw the concluſion. | 


Chap. XVI. page 529, OA Author ain Gat | 
ec It was unfortunate for the repoſe, or at leaſt for 


« the FO YEAR: of the firſt Chriſtians, that the 


88 ie | 
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250 Se ſenate i in force againſt the C hriſtians.” 


magiſtrates fometimes proc ROY more tem- 
per and . than is uſually conſiſtent 
wich religious zeal, and that they reported, as the 


20 


d impartial reſult of their judicial inquiry, that 


ee the ſeries, who had deſerted the eſtabliſhed 
*< worſhip, appeared to them ſincere in their pro- 


. *« Feſſions, 40 'blamelefs in their manners; ho-w- 
* oa they might incur, by their abſurd and ex. 


v ceſſive pere, the cenſure of their laws.“ 


To this period is annexed a note (23) wherein he 


Lays, Tertullian (Apdl. c. 2.) expatiates on this 


fair and honourable teſtimony of Pliny, with _ 


_ much reaſon and ſome declamation.” . | 


” Anzwen. In the firſt place, though Pliny con- 


1 1 they were irreproachable in their manners, he 


condemned them to death. A manifeſt proof of 


that 66. virtue which adorned. the age in which he 


1 Houriſbed and exalted the dignity v of human na- 


de ture“ (See the Decline and Fall, P. 376.) In 


* 


the ſecond place, though Tertullian repeats in his 


Apology (Tha II.) this account of Pl; ny, which 


he ſent to the Emperor Trajan, he does not in the 
leaſt expatiate on che humanity of the governor of 


Bithynia, but upon the inconfiſtency of Trajan's 
anſwer, © O ſententiam neceſſitate confuſam : ne- 


8 gat inquirendos, ut innocentes: & mandat 


te niendos, ut nocentes, parcit & fævit; diffenular 


c & animadvertit.” (Ad locum.). In the third 
Place, theſe words of the Author, however the 


Chriſtians might incur the confiire of the laws,” 


are not eaſily to be reconciled with what he ſays 


in page 540, © We may aſſure ourſelves, that when 


. « Pliny accepted the government of Bithynia, 


s there were no general laws or decrees of the 
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Page 534, concerning che great fire in Rim land 
the cruel puniſhment- of the Chriſtzaus in conſd- 
quenee thereof, he ſays, The moſt ſcepticalieri- 
tief ts obliged - to reſpe& the truth and!the in- 
<« tegrity ef this celebrated paſſage of Faeitus. 

The former is confirmed by the diligent and ac 

<< 'curate Suetonius, who mentions the puniſnment 
.« which Nero inflicted on the Chriſtians, a ſect of 


men who had embraced ane. "and: criminal ws 
. Perſtition.“ 
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Axswzk. The only objection to by made to ic 
is the tranflation of the Author; Which neither tal- 
hes with that of Gordon, or With he original Latin. 4 
A couple of inſtances will be ſufficient tocalcertdin 1 
the fact; and by ſetting them tlie one under the | — 
other, the reader will eaſily perceive the variaxion. = 
1. „ The cotifeflion of thoſe who were feized,, | 
0 diſcovered a great multitude of their accomiplices” | 
| (The Author, P. 333.) < Firſt therefore were ſeized | 
„ ſuch as freely Saned their ſecs, and then! a vaſt 9 

'« multitude by them diſcovered.” (Gordon, vel. fi. 

p. 698.) © Igitur primò correpti qui futtbuntur, 
Ly Ange: ns Ran mokcitadoingene 1 61. . 
cit. Annal. vol. ii. p. 194.) — 
ee Thoſe unhappy wretehes were Bertfcel, . 9 
not ſo much to the rigour of 'Fuſice, as to 1 1 
«cruelty of a jealous tyrant.” (The Author, 1 
p. 534.) Popular cotnniilersGbn rde, as for 
. people who, with no'other view to the utility of 
the public, but only to gratify the "bloody: ſpiyit | 
* Of one man, were demi to periſh. (Gordon, - i 
as above.) Miſeratio oriebatur; tanquam non | 
4 -utzlitate publicà ſed/in ſævitiam unius abſumeken- 
tur.“ (Tacitus ut ſupra.) The ſecond part of 
the HRuthor's period exhibits” a ffagrant piece of 
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0 partislity. Here. we read of the diligent and accu 
rate Suetonius, whom in the page preceding on the 
note 30 we find: the ſaid hiſtorian branded with the 


title of a greedy tranſcriber, becauſe at that moment 
9 * not dae oe Author 8 ce, Si 


S 
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188 Nase 33 5 comtaine a note 5 35). f 5 Au- 
thor ſays, 5 The paſſage concerning Jeſus Chriſt, 
e which was inferted into the text of Joſephus, 
< between the time of Origen and that of Fuſebius 


. may furniſh an example of no vulgar forgery.” 
8 


OT Aswan. In order that, \ we may clear up this 


matter, it will be proper to lay before the reader 
the whole paſſage: At the ſame time there Was 
-4, one. Jeſus, a wiſe man, if at leaſt a man he may 
<. be. called: he was a great worker of miracles, 
2, and a teacher of thoſe that were curious and de- 
4 ſirous to learn the truth, and he had a great 
e many followers, both Jews and Gentiles. This 
4 was the Cbriſt that was accuſed by the princes 
< and great men of our nation. Pilate delivered 
et him up to the croſs, and all this notwithſtanding, „ 
4 thoſe that loved him at firſt, did not forſalce 
« him. He was ſeen alive a again the third day after 
5: bis - e as had A 1 de . ſeyeral 


5 «, . 42 head. T yr 8 8 l- 


ted by Sir Rob. L'Eſtrange, vol. 11. b. 18. p. 1031, 
Oct. air) This paſſage 1s cited by Euſebius, who 
lived in the third century, and Joſephus died in 
the ſecond. It is to be found allo in St. Jerome, 


in Sophronius, in Rufinus, in Iſidore of Damietta, 


in , in N 8 e in Suidas, &c. 
who 


3 
who all alledge it as authentic. Theſe authors had 
all of them particular copies, ſeeing that they 
wrote in different places and different ages: ſome 
in Greece, others in Paleſtine, and others in Egypt. 

Their copies however were uniform, as well as thoſe 
which have been tranſmitted to us. What objec- 
tions can be made to ſuch unanimous teſtimony ? 
Some ſay Euſebius forged it: if ſo, he was the moſt 
errant blunderer and bare- faced impoſtor that ever 
exiſted, to give for authentic a piece that he for 
himſelf. But to whom did he attribute it? To an 


unknown and obſcure author? No! On the con- 


trary he aſcribed it to an hiſtorian univerſally 
known, and whoſe writings had been depoſited in 


the imperial library. Moreover, it is not in 


one place only, but in ſeveral that he cites this 


paſſage without apprehending any detection either 


from Jew or Greek, who had the works of Joſe- 


phus conſtantly in their hands. Some there are 
who acquit Euſebius of any deſigned impoſition ſo 


unworthy of an hiſtorian, yet take another method 
to invalidate the text. They agree that he had 
read it in ſome author, although not in Joſephus. 
And what corroborates their opinion is, that Pho- 
tius, ſpeaking of Caius, a prieſt of Rome, who 
lived in the third century, ſays that he was the au- 
thor of a work, which ſome attributed to Joſephus, 
and in which mention was made of Jeſus Chriſt con- 
formable to the dignity of the ſubject. Euſebius 
therefore might have been guilty of an involuntary 
miſtake, and according to the popular notion, 


which was then current, attribute the text of this 


Prieſt to the Jewiſh hiſtorian. The allegation 
owever of a poſſibility is no proof. It ſtill re- 

mains to ſhew clearly that this text is not in Jo- 
ſephus, but in ſome other author. Now it is no- 
„ 0 B 
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torious that no writer, either ancient. or modern, 
ever maintained that he ſaw it in any work what- 


ever, otherwiſe than in, or borrowed from Joſe- 
phus. Moreover Caius never wrote any treatiſe 
called the Jewiſh Antiquities.” The title prefixed to 
His work was the FHzftory of the Univerſe, and Pho- 
tius does not affirm that it ever appeared under the 
name of Joſephus. He only ſays, that this book 
appearing without a name, ſome attributed it to 

St. Juſtin, others to Irenæus, and ſome to Joſe- 
phus, imagining there was ſome conformity in the 


ſtyle between the Jewiſh hiſtorian and the anony- 
-= mous author. (Photii Bibliothec. art. 48.) Of what 


authority is this variety of ſentiment and opinions 
to. the poſitive evidence of Euſebius, who muſt 
have been morally ſure of its authorities being war- 
ranted by all the copies that were then extant ? 


+ Whence comes it then, ſay others, that the more 


ancient fathers,” who wrote ſo much againſt the 
Jews, as Juſtin, Tertullian, &c. never made uſe of 
ſuch an advantageous text in the whole courſe of 
their diſputes? Whence comes it that Photius does 


not cite it? Whence comes it that Joſeph, the ſon 


of Gorion, never makes mention of it in his ab- 
ſtract of the Jewiſh Antiquities ? And, above all, 
how happens it that Origen is not only ſilent on this 


celebrated paſſage, but declares in expreſs terms, 
that Joſephus did not acknowledge Feſus for the 
_ Chrift ? (lib. i. cont. Cell. p. 35.) The ſilence of the 


firſt and the formal diſavowal of the latter, ſay 
they, are ſtrong proofs of fraud and impoſture : 


not at all; for, abſtracting from the abſurdity of 


the concluſion, St. Juſtin, though he was ever ſo 
well convinced of its authenticity and the value 
of the text, could not make uſe of it in his dif- 
Pute with Tryphon for ſeveral reaſons. He was 


looked 


jooked upon as an n among the Jews, 4 


corrupter of the ſcriptures, and a court 8 


. There is however a more deciſive reaſon; viz. that 
it was. agreed on both ſides that the diſpute ſhould 
be carried on by the authority of ſcripture alone. 
Ut in hoc aſſentiamur (inquit Trypho) non enim 
5 preeter ſententiam Creatoris rerum univerſarum 
“ quidquam ipſum vel facere vel dicere, te ſuſpi- 
< camur aſſeyerare: Ego autem ſcripturà, quam 
c dixi, manifeſtum hoc vobis reddam.” (Juſtin. 
Tryp. P. 277.) As to the ſilence of Photius on this 
head, it is of no manner of weight; he did not 
publiſh a complete analyſis of the Jewiſh antiqui- 


ties, but only a few ſcraps of the latter part of Jo-. 


ſephus's works; it muſt therefore be allowed, 


either that his filence proves nothing againſt the 


text in queſtion, or maintain that the fourteen 
firſt books of the Antiquities, of which he makes. 


not the leaſt mention, are falſe and ſuppoſititious. 


= 


However if Photius had made it a point. to ad- 


vance nothing but what he faithfully; extracted 
from thence, the difficulty would be leſs frivolous. 
It is notorious that he adds and retrenches, more. 
like an hiſtorian who relates, than an exact abbre- 


viator, who keeps within the bounds of the work 


| he propoſes. to reduce. For example, out of the 
whole work of Joſephus, in which there is a 


multiplicity of intereſting facts concerning the 
xeople of God, he mentions only the ſucceſſion, 


of the high-prieſts in the family of Aaron, and a 
few paſſages concerning Herod ; and theſe even 
are full of anachroniſms; Moreover he ſays of He- 
rod that he was the ſon of Antipater and Cypris; 
that during his reign Jeſus Chriſt was born of a 
virgin; and that, on this occaſion, an innumerable 


mulitude of children were put to death in E 
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lem. Moſt certainly not one of theſe circum- 
ſtances are to be found in Joſephus. We muſt. 
therefore admit, either that whatever is not men- 
tioned by Photius 1s ſuppoſititious in Joſephus, or 
attribute to Joſephus the articles related by his 

abbreviator. Now Photius ſpeaks, as we have al- 

E ready faid, of the miraculous: birth of Jeſus 

| Bs Chriſt; of the innocents that were facrificed to 

: "the fears of Herod : we muſt therefore neceſſarily 
1 — conclude that theſe facts are extracted from Joſe- 
1 5 phus. Let the incredulous take the alternative. If 
they pretend that what Photius has affirmed is not 

to be admitted, and only reject what he has not 

3 recorded, they are inconſiſtent and unjuſt. But if 

= - they acknowledge the poſition, the argument turns 

| againſt them. Finally, it matters not what Pho- 

{ tius believed either for or againſt the conteſted 

j | text: his authority, as living in the gth century, 

; : is of little importance. The queſtion in debate is, 
| whether the paſſage be really related by Joſephus - 
or not. Photius ſays nothing to the contrary. 
Euſebius, Rufinus, St. Jerome, Sophronius, Ce- 
denus, Iſidore, Soromene declare in the affirma- 

tive. As to Joſeph Ben-Gorion he is poſterior to 
Photius, having lived in the roth century. More- 
over, being convicted of fraud in the compoſition 
of his works, little attention is paid to his autho- 

rity. (See Baronius Annals, Scaliger, and many 
1＋＋ other critics.) The next upon the liſt is the irre- 

74 proachable Origen, who ſays, that Joſephus did not 

acknowledge Jeſus for the Chriſt, ** Jelum parum 

| «« agnoſcens pro Chriſto.” But be it obſerved 
however in the firſt place, that Origen poſitively | 
| affirms that Joſephus mentions St. John Bapriſt, 

ll | and James the brother of Chriſt. Joannem fuiſſe 

3% F © baptiſtam” in ultionem Jacobi cognomento 

” 8 > . julti, 
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« juſti, fratris Jeſu qui ; dicitur Chriftus.” (ut ſupra,) 


of theſe latter texts we will ſpeak more at large 


hereafter; in the mean time return to that of Origen, 


Who ſays, ths Joſephus did not acknowledge Feſus for 


tbe Chriſt, which may ſignity that he did not declare 
that he was ſuch in effect, or did not receive him 
as ſuch. And it is in this ſenſe that Origen's 
words muſt be taken; for, as it is juſtly obſerved, 
the words he makes uſe of, imply a cordial and 
interiour adheſion, a ſtrong conviction, ſo as to 
embrace the opinion that he really was ſuch in 


effect, and not nominally ſo. Moreover it cannot 


be doubted but this was his real meaning, ſince a 
few lines lower (as has been obſerved before) Joſe- 
phus mentions Chriſt as the brother of James ſur- 
named the Juſt. But is it likely, ſay they, that a 


| Jew of the ſacerdotal race, a Phariſee, could poſſi- 


bly affirm that Jeſus was the Chriſt ? His birth, his 


rank, his character, his religion would never per- 
mit ſo ſtrong and C hriſtian-like expreſſions to fall 


from his lips. Why ſo? when it is evident that 


| theſe words, Jeſus was the Chriſt, are ſuſceptible 
of two ſenſes. They may ſignify, either that Jeſus 
. was the true Meſſiah, announced by the prophets, 
and expected by the Jews, or that he was reputed 
ſuch, and that he was generally known by the 
name of Chriſt. Let us ſuppoſe that Joſephus 
did not take it in the former ſenſe. Why mult he 


not however make uſe of it in the latter, which 
was conformable to the popular opinion? No- 


thing more uſual than to deſcribe a man by the 
idea which others have of him, although we may 


differ in judgment ourſelves. That ſuch however 
was the appellation at that period may be proved 
from Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny the Younger, 


. Cclſus, Lampridius, N Tous and many 


5 others 4 


: 
4 

N 
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others: Y they all give the name of Chriſt to Jeſus: | 
Did they think him ſuch in effect? No certainly, 
for their misfortune. But they made uſe of the 
common appellation that was known and familiar 

; in the days they lived.. The meaning then certainly 
is this: Jeſus was the Chriſt, i. e. he was called the 
Cbriſt. Nothing more common than this mode of 
' expreſſion. Pilate affixed upon the croſs on which 
our bleffed Saviour was nailed, * Jeſus of Naza- 
e reth, king of the Jews.“ Was it Seeg he 

really thought he was king of the Jews? Certainly 
not; he affixed thoſe words out of mere deriſion, 
as wack as to ſay, © Jeſus of Nazareth, who calls 
„ himſelf king of the Jews.” Joſephus therefore 
in the fame ſenſe might certainly ſay of him, that 
he was the Cbriſt or the Meſſiah, as Pilate ac- 
knowledged him king of the Jews. In fine, both 
of them, ſetting aſide their private ideas concern- 
ing what our bleſſed Saviour Was or was not, con- 
formed to the notion of the times. St. Jerome, 

in tranſlating this paſſage, Fefus was the Chriſt, 
"renders it thus, Credebatur eſſe Chriſtus, He 
das thought to be the Chriſt, which certainly conveys. 
the ſenſe and meaning of Joſephus minutely. There 
remain howeyer ſtil} more objections to the text. 
He had a great many followers both Jews. and 
t Gentiles. This muſt be ſuppoſititious, ſay the 
incredulous, for Jeſus Chriſt was not known to 
the Gentiles, and converted at moſt but a couple 
. of women, the Canaanean, and the woman labour- 
ing undler a bloody-flux. Such an hyperbole there- 
fore muſt be the production of ſome Chriſtian zea- 
lot. — To this it may be anſwered, that befides | 
i the two women, we read in ſcripture of the Cen- 
+ turion, whole faith our bleſſed Saviour ſo much ex- 
"PH: "6h. Verily 1 _ unto you, that I have not 
; 2 found | 


Z 
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« found ſo great faith in Iſrael.” (Matt. VII. 10.) 
We find alſo a number of Samaritans, who were 
converted by the ſtrength of his doctrine and mi- 


racles. His reputation alſo was ſpread, as we ſee, 


through all Syria and Phœnicia (John iv. 21, 52— 
X11. 20.) Moreover this way of arguing is an abuſe 


of terms; for when Joſephus mentions that Jeſus 


Chriſt “ had a great many followers both of Jews 


„ and Gentiles,” he does not ſpeak of the perſon 


of Jeſus Chriſt alone, but alſo of his doctrine which 
was taught and ſpread far and near by the apoſtles, 
Hle relates what he perceived in his days, and tranſ- 
fers the ſucceſs of the diſciples to the maſter. Jo- 
ſephus wrote towards the end of the firſt century, 
under the reign of Domitian, as he tells us ; and 
it is notorious that at that period the goſpel had 


made confiderable progreſs. Without recurring 


to further evidence, Joſephus informs us of it him- 
ſelf: „There are a ſort of people, ſays he, that 


to this day. bear the name of Chriſtians, as 


* owning him (Chriſt) for their head.” This ſen- 
tence plainly diſcovers his real meaning, and is a 
familiar expreſſion we frequently meet With. 


Another objection to this celebrated text proceeds = 


from the following words: © At the ſame time 


c there was one Jeſus, a wiſe man, if at leaſt a 
c inan he may be called, for he was a great worker 


<« of miracles.” According then to Joſephus, Je- 


ſus was more than a man; therefore, according to 
his idea, he was a God. Nevertheleſs the Jews 


never believed that the Meſſiah was to be more 
than man; conſequently this text is interpolated, 
unleſs we can ſuppoſe Joſephus capable of acting 


and thinking contrary to his religious principles. 


One inſtance out of ſcripture, among many, will 
ſuffice to confute this objection,” * For unto us a 
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c child is born, unto us a ſon is given, wonderful 
* counſellor, the mighty God, &c.” (Iſaiah ix. 6.) 
Was it not of the Meſſiah that the ſynagogue ex- 
plained this and many other paſſages relating to 


this ſubje&? It is in vain to alledge that the mo- 
dern Jews give a different interpretation to them. 
It is not from the modern Jews or their commen- 


taries that we are to learn the determination of this 


queſtion; it is from their forefathers, much more 
inſtructed and enlightened than theſe, and more 


faithful guardians of the antient doctrine : it is 


from them we are to learn the truth. The antient 


Rabbis, in their writings, have expreſſed in the 
cleareſt manner, their ſentiments on this ſubject, 


acknowledging that the Meffiah was to be both 
God and man, as may be ſeen in the Chaldaic pa- 


1 


raphraſe of Philo. (Rabb. Hakadoſch. Jonathan 


in cap. ix Iſaiah. Philo, lib. de ſomn. & Galatin de 
arcan. Cathol. veritatis.) Finally, If the Jews did 
not believe that the Saviour was to be God; if he 
had not been foretold to them under that auguſt 


title, would Jeſus Chriſt have announced himſelf 


as ſuch? Would he have attributed to himſelf the 
name and characters of the divinity? Would he 


have ſaid (John x. 30.) „My father and I are 


% but one? Would his diſciples have taught the 
{ſame doctrine? Would not ſuch proceedings have 
claſhed with the antient belief, have contradicted 


all the prophecies, and deftroz yed all the funda- 


mental principles of the Jewiſh law? It may be 
urged that Jeſus Chriſt.paid no regard to the vain 


notions and erroneous traditions of the Jews. To 


their novel opinions, which were the production of 
pride, nor to the traditions, which Phariſaical ſu- 
peritition maintained, nor finally. to that exceſs of 
morality which was e to the true ſpirit of 


the | 


1 1 


the law, founded only on the pride and caprice of 


men, he moſt certainly did not. But ſo far wag 


he from oppoſing the ſacred doctrine of the ſcrip- 
ture, that he appealed conſtantly to it. From 
 Whence we may conclude that if the Jews were 


convinced, as they certainly were, that the Meſ- 


ſiah was to be more than man, Joſephus might 
have ſpoken as he did, without wounding the tenets 
of the Jewiſh church in any ſhape. However, 
though we ſhould grant that the Jews did not re- 
preſent their Deliverer under the notion of God, 


the above-mentioned difficulty will not be leſs 
vain. Joſephus ſays, that © Jeſus was a wiſe man, 


<« if at leaſt a man he may be called.” This only 


ſhews the ſurprize and aſtoniſhment of the hiſto- 


rian at the wonderful works which our bleſſed Sa- 
viour performed. Natural enough ſuch an ex- 


preſſion, when we are ſtruck with admiration; and 


is as much as to ſay, ſo wonderful were his works 


that he could ſcarce be called a man. Joſephus 
could not be ignorant of theſe, for he was born 


about four years after the death of our Saviour; 
and it muſt have been almoſt the ſame to have ſeen 
his miracles, as to receive the relation of them in 
ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. The laſt objection we 
meet with is as follows: the conteſted text neither 
agrees with what precedes it, or what follows it. 
The thread of the diſcourſe is interrupted, conſe- 

uently being detached from the narrative, it 

ands ſingle by itſelf; for, in the firſt place, Jo- 
ſephus ſpeaks of a meeting among the Jews againſt 
Pilate, and the puniſhment they received in conſe- 
quence of it. Then the teſtimony concerning Je- 
ſus Chriſt immediately follows; and the ſucceſſive 
lines are, At the ſame time happened another 
t* diſaſter which terrified the Jews,” It is evident 


PR” A 


1 : 
then that the words, another diſaſter, cannot tally . 
with the ſentence concerning Jeſus Chriſt, which 
is not mentioned as an occurrence any ways fatal 
to the nation. Omit but the diſputed paſſage, 
then another diſaſter agrees perfectly well with 
what precedes it, viz. the ſedition againſt Pilate. 
Wherefore, ſince the text interrupts the thread of 
the narration, it muſt be fraudulent and ſuppoſiti- 
tious. Not at all; for in that ſuppoſition, every 


| hiſtorical fact wi be falſe, if the hiſtorian 


ſhould happen to miſplace it; which moſt cer- 
tainly is a falſe conſequence. Ir is not Joſephus - 
only, but Thucydides, Polybius, Livy, and many 
of the beſt writers, that are guilty of theſe inac- 
curacies. However we can eaſily ſhew that this 
celebrated text is in its proper place, reſpecting 
the events that precede it: theſe were two; firſt, the 
enterprize of Pilate in endeavouring to erect the 
emperor's picture in Jeruſalem, as above: ſaid; 
and the ſecond, on taking money out of the holy 
treaſury to defray the expence of an aqueduct. 
After the recital of theſe two events, Joſephus be- 
gins his narration concerning Jeſus Chriſt, At 
the ſame time there was one Jeſus, a wile man, 
<<, &c.” How then are we to determine that this 
paſſage is in its proper place with reſpect to the 
former? By chronology certainly, the only rule 
to guide us upon theſe occafions. It is evident 
that the firſt enterprize of Pilate upon the Jews 
was in the year 27 or 28 of, Jeſus Chriſt ; and the 
ſecond attempt in that of 30 or 31. It is evident 
alſo, that immediately after theſe events, our 
pleſſed Saviour appeared in his greateſt luſtre. His 
forerunner, St. John the Baptiſt, commenced his 
miniſtry, according to St. Luke, in the 15th year 
8 of Tiberius, and the 2d of Pilate's government in 


Judea, 


8 1 


J udea, anno 27 or 28. Six months after St. John 


the Baptiſt our bleſſed Saviour appeared, that is, in 


the third year of Pilate's adminiſtration. The date 


of the conteſted paſſage falls in nearly with this 
period, and is at the heel of two contemporary 
facts. Thus we ſee: that it tallies with the pre- 
ceding events, and it is evident that Joſephus was 
obliged to place it there upon that account. Af- 
ter this ſnort digreſſion, he relates a third misfor- 
tune which befell the Jews, which was their being 
baniſned from Rome, according to Tacitus, in the 
fifth year of Tiberius, that is, eight years before 
the government of Pilate in Judea, ſince he was 


appointed thereunto only in the 13th year of that 


emperor; conſequently this happened nine years 
before the revolt on account of the emperor's pic- 
ture, and nearly twelve years before that of the 


holy treaſury. Now theſe were events, it is certain, 


he never intended to relate in the order of time, but 
only to link together, as being of a ſimilar nature. 
For, as we have ſhewn by the dates, the latter 
ſhould have preceded the two former ſeveral years. 

Thus we ſee that the conteſted text is in its proper 
place in reſpect of what precedes it, and that the 


ſubſequent narration cannot invalidate it in any 


ſhape; for, though even the intermediate text 
were expunged, the latter occurrence would have 
no connection with the former, as it precedes them 
fo many years, To conclude, let us ſuppoſe that 
the paſſage in queſtion is interpolated, and that 
Joſephus has really made no mention at all of our 
Saviour; from his filence an unanſwerable argu- 
ment may be deduced; he ſpeaks of all the im- 
poſtors, and heads of particular ſects that ſprun 

- out from the reign of Auguſtus to that of Veſpa- 
ſian, Judas Gaulonite, Thudas, Eleazer, have 


all 
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all a place in his hiſtory. He even mentions St. 


John the Baptiſt, as has been: obſerved, the holineſs 
of his life, and the concourſe of people that fol- 


lowed him. Why would he paſs over the name 
of Chriſt, and the religion he preached ? Cer- 


tainly that party, of which our bleſſed Saviour was 
the head, was far more conſiderable than any of 


thoſe we have juſt mentioned. Sects, which were 


no ſooner formed, than they were diſperſed, and 


which never ſpread themſelves beyond the limits of 
Judea. Wherefore was Joſephus filent (ſuppoſing 


it really fo) on this occaſion only? Either he 


thought that what the diſciples related of Chriſt 
was falſe, or he believed it true. If the former, 
every conſideration muſt have prompted him to 
detect thoſe impoſtures, which ſapped the very 
foundations of his religion. He muſt have been 


powerfully inſtigated thereto by the regard due 


To his nation, whom the diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt 
accuſed of putting to an unjuſt, cruel, and igno- 
minious death. By expoſing the impoſtures of the 
apoſtles, Joſephus would have rendered himſelf 
moſt agreeable to his countrymen who held Chriſ- 


tianity in horror: he, would have undeceived the 


Chriſtians themſelves whom the diſciples of Jeſus 


had ſeduced. Is it reaſonable to think that a man 


fo intereſted, ſhould remain thus filent, eſpecially 


when the mention of our bleſſed Saviour preſented 


itſelf ſo naturally in the courſe of his hiſtory ? 
Some powerful motives muſt have with-held his 
pen, as the fear of diſpleaſing his own nation, the 


Romans, and the emperors; conſequently his 


filence (ſuppoſing it ſuch) is of as much weight, 


as his teſtimony would have been. It may be al- 


ledged that Joſephus could never ſpeak ſo juſtly 
of our Saviour, and {till continue in his error. 


E 
To this we can only ſay, that it remains to be 
proved that a man never acted inconſiſtently, and 


particularly ſuch a one as Joſephus, who always 


made intereſt his rule of faith. If we have been 
long in this narration, it was with a view only to 
give an anſwer to every objection that ever we have 


ſeen againſt the text, to ſhew how weak is the 


ſophiſtry of the incredulous, and that the argu- 


ment might not paſs as unanſwerable, which often 


ſupplies the defect of a ſolid reply. 


Page 537, the Author, labouring hard to 


extenuate the evidence of Tacitus concerning the 


fire of Rome, ſuppoſes that it was natural for the 


hiſtorian, © in the time of Hadrian, to appropriate 
* to the Chriſtians the guilt and the 1ufferings 
which he might, with far greater truth and 
<« juſtice, have attributed to a ſe& whoſe odious 
c memory was almoſt extinguiſhed! Whatever 
% opinion may be entertained of this conjecture 
& (for it is no more than a conjecture) it is evident 
< that the effects, as well as the cauſe of Nero's 
e perſecution, were confined to the walls of Rome; 
cc that the religious tenets of the Galilæans or 


« Chriſtians were never made a ſubject of puniſh- 


ment, or even of enquiry.” 


AnswtR. It is moſt certainly a conjecture, 


and ſuch as we are not all diſpoſed to admit of, 
any more than of the effects and cauſe of Nero's 


perſecution. Surely it is degrading the hiſtorian to 


imagine he would tranſmit a fact of ſuch moment 


to poſterity without proceeding upon the ſureſt 


grounds, and without the fulleſt information. 
What credit is due to the other parts of his hiſ- 
tory, if we are permitted to ſuſpect that he has 
” EE miſtaken 
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an | miſtaken in an affair which happened during 
A his. own life, and which he muſt have heard from 
; numbers of eye-witneſſes ? To argue, | therefore; 
upon ſuch a vain ſuppoſition is loſs of time. As 
to the ſecond argument the effects, as well as cauſe, 
we deny. The pretence, if he pleaſes, but not the 
eauſe, which is quite alien to the ſenſe of Tacitus, 
and conveys an idea of the Chriſtians being feized 
upon for the ſuppoſed crime of the fire. Let us 
repeat what Tacitus ſays : To ſuppreſs the pre- 
< vailing rumour, Nero transferred the guilt 
upon fictitious criminals, thoſe people, Who, 
<< for their deteſtable crimes were already in truth 
„ univerſally abhorred, and known by the vulgar 
< name of Chriſtians.” (Gordon's Tacit. Vol. ii. 
p. 698.) By which he plainly declares that the 
Chriſtians even 'before the fire, were deemed. 
worthy of death ; which indeed ſoon after he 
proves, by ſaying, They were convicted, not 
ee ſo much for the i imputed crime of burning Rome, 
<« as for their hatred and enmity to human kind.” 
(Gordon as above.) Suetonius alſo, in relating 
ſome edits which that tyrant iſſued forth, ſays, 
The Chriſtians were ſeverely puniſhed, as a 
« ſort of men addicted to a new and criminal ſu- 
4 perſtition.“ No doubt then but he publiſhed 
further decrees againſt them; which is con- 
firmed by the teſtimony of Sulpitius Severus, who 
ſays, that «The fire of Rome gave occaſion to the 
< cruelty of Nero againſt the Chriſtians. After 
« which edicts were iſſued forth, by which it Was 
<« forbid for any perſon to be of that religion.“ 
« Poſt etiam, datis legibus, religio vetebatur, 
ce palamque edictis propoſitis Chriſtianum eſſe non 
« licebat. Tum Paulus ac Petrus Capitis dam- 
S nati, &c.” (Lib. ii. p. 37.) And if we have not 
poſitive | 
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poſitive proof that thoſe decrees were local, and 


confined to the walls of Rome, we muſt aſſent to 
the teſtimony of Oroſius alſo, who, in expreſs 


words declares, that Nero puniſhed- the Chriſ- 


.cc* 
e 
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tians with torments and death, and ordered the 
ſame to be done throughout all the provinces.” 
Nero Chriſtianos ſuppliciis ac mortibus affecit, 


ac per omnes provincias part perſecutione ex- 
cruciari e (Lib. Vil. hiſt, cap. 5. 5 


e 


5 Page ab} the Author / 1 a8 follows: - 


The Monks of ſucceeding ages, who, in their 
peaceful ſolitudes, entertained themſelves with 


diverſifying the deaths and ſufferings of the pri- 
mitive martyrs, have frequently invented tor- 
ments of a much more refined and ingenious 


nature. In particular it has pleaſed them to 
ſuppoſe, that the zeal of the Roman magiſtrates, 
diſdaining every conſideration of moral virtue 
or public decency, endeavoured to ſeduce thoſe 
whom they were unable to vanquiſn, and that 


by their orders the moſt brutal violence was 


offered to thoſe whom they found it impoſſible 


to ſeduce. It is related, that pious females, 


who were. prepared to deſpiſe. death, were 
ſometimes condemned to a more ſevere twink, and 
called upon to determine -whether they ſet a 


higher value on their religion or on their chaſ- 
tity. The youths to whoſe licentious embraces 


they were abandoned, received a ſolemn exhor- 
tation from the judge, to exert their moſt ſtre- 
nuous efforts to maintain the honour of Venus 
againſt the impious virgin who refuſed to burn 


8 incenſe on her altars. Their violence however 
was commonly diſappointed, and the ſeaſonable 
interpoſition of ſome miraculous power pre- 


« ſerved 
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& ſerved the chaſte ſpouſes of Chriſt from the dif. 
< honour even of an involuntary defeat. We 
< ſhould not indeed neglect to remark, that the 
en ar well 2s authentic memoriats of 


ec the church are ſeldom polluted with theſe extra- 
vagant and indecent fiftions,” 


" Answer, Tertullian however reproached them 
with this refinement. of cruelty. < Nam proxime 
4 ad Lenonem damnando Chriſtianam, potius 
<« quam ad Leonem, confeſſi eſtis labem pudicitiz 
apud nos atrociorem omni pœnà & omni morte 

tc reputari.” (Apol. cap. ult. p. 40.) Would he 

have expoſed his own 5 and that of the 
Chriſtian cauſe, if the thing had not been notori- 
ous? „ Alz (ſpeaking of the women) cum rape- 
cc rentur ad ſtuprum, vitam citius quam pudorem 
<« corporis {ui prodere ſuſtinuerunt.“ Euſeb. hiſt. 


Eccleſ. lib. viii. cap. 14. p. 235.) who gives in the 


ſequel ſeveral inſtances o this Pocken of e 
to the female ſex. 


cc 
- 


Page 546, the Author continues has %% The 
learned Origen who, from his experience as well 
as reading, was intimately acquainted with the 
hiſtory of the Chriſtians, declares, in the moſt 
« expreſs terms, that the number of martyrs was 
cc very inconſiderable.“ We are referred to note 
2 wherein he ſays, (( Origen adverſ. Celſum, 
© 1. i. p. 116.) Origen's words deſerve to be tran- 
ce ſcribed: Pauci per intervalla temporum & 


« facile numerabiles pro religione Chriſtiana ſunt 
__ mortui.“ 


ANSWER. And ſo do hat Th follow: „Deo ] 
xſ 


E yetante ne in totum exſcinderetur hoc 99555 


. Notis Spenceri, Cantabrigiæ, 1 6 58. : 
hominum,” 


„„ 


1 
« hominum. | (Origen adverſ. Celſum, 1. iii. 
p. 116, as quoted — the Author.) By the Ty 
words, Origen means no more, than that the 

ſecutions which had been raiſed againſt the Chrif. 


tians were not ſo violent, as entirely to deſtroy the 


whole race; few moſt certainly having ſuffered, if 
compared to thoſe who eſcaped with life. Deo 


<« vetante (ſays he) ne in totum exſcinderetur hoc 
genus hominum.”* Moreover he ſpeaks of the 


221 ſtate of religion in his days, which was to- 
lerably peaceful, if compared with what it had to 
ſuffer under other princes. Caracalla, Heliogaba- 
lus, Alexander, Philip, were of themſelves no 
perſecutors of the Chriſtians; and it was during 
the reign of the latter chat Origen wrote ra books 
E Celſus 72 5 | 


There i is a note (73) i follows this period 


of the Author, wherein he ſays: As a ſpecimen 
of theſe legends, we may be ſatisfied with 
« 10,000 Chriſtian ſoldiers crucified in one day, 
"6: cer - By Trajan or e on Mount 
Kc Ararat.” e 


e T 0 3 a Ga 3 hitherto 


by many has been looked upon as well eſtabliſhed, 


| the Author ſhould ſhew, either that thoſe who re- 


late it are incompetent witneſſes, or that the rela- 
tion itſelf is not within the bounds of poſſibility. 
He has e attempted neither. een en- 


+ We have 12 our choice bes to admit or reject this Lanta; 
If the former, we were ſupported by the learned Origen, a man 
of knowledge and experience, and we are referred to his treatiſe 
againſt Celſus. If the latter, we are authorized alſo by the Au- 
- thor, who brands the ſame treatiſe againſt Celſus as a mutilated 
repreſentation, See note oY, Chap. XV. p. Ixxi. 
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tering into an unneceſſary criticiſm concerning the 
authors who have wrote on this ſubject, let it ſuf- 
fice that both the Greek and Latin church have 
always eſteemed the acts of theſe martyrs as ge- 
nuine. And to prove the poſſibility of ſuch a 
bloody execution, we need only attend to ſimilar 
examples recorded in profane hiſtory. At the 
ſiege of Jeruſalem by Titus, It was the Jews 
practice to ſteal out in the night, and look 
« abroad for proviſions; thoſe whom Titus took, 
after expoſing them to all manner of tortures, 
“they were crucified in the ſight of the beſieged. 
„But the number of priſoners was ſo great, that 
„ they wanted room for the croſſes, and croſſes 
for their bodies.” (Joſephus Wars of the Jews, 
book vi. c. 12, p. 1602, edit. as above.) If ſuch 
was the cruelty of Titus, and ſuch the mode of ex- 
ccution where wood was ſo ſcarce; how much 
more probable will ſuch an execution appear, 
when directed by the hand of a man (Hadrian) 
cruel in his temper, and in a place which could 


_  ealily furniſh materials for his cruelty. One more 


inſtance will be ſufficient upon this ſubject, parti- 
cularly as it is drawn from the Roman hiſtory : 
<< Quum autem ad urbem, adventaret (Galba) ac 
jam prope eſſet, proceſſère ei obviam prætoriani 
Neronis, petierèque ab eo, ut ſe in eodem gradi 
„ militiz retineret. Is primo rem diſtulit, ut de- 
< liberaret. Sed cum illi non parerent, magiſque 
“ tumultuarentur, contra eos exercitum miſit, 
4 cæſaque ſunt. ſeptem millia : reliqui poſtea de- 
* cimati ſunt,” (Dion. Caſſius in vit. Galb. imp. 
p. 729.) As to the difficulty, whether the execu- 


5 * 


ton on Mount Ararat happened during the reign 
of Trajan or Hadrian, it may be obſerved, that 
though the Acts mention that they ſuffered under 
| | | Hadrian's 


\ 
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Hadrian's reign, yet that emperor being Trajan's 
nephew and ſucceſſor, and accompanying his uncle 
in his military expeditions, it is more than proba- 
ble, that it took place at a time when Hadrian 
commanded. The reader, who is deſirous of fur- 
ther information, may conſult Baronius's Annals, 
vol. i. p. 30 of the ad tome, & Martyr. Rom. ad 
22 Junii, p. 422. 5 
In the ſame page (viz. 546.) he continues thus: 
« But the general aſſertion of Origen (of the few- 
© neſs of the martyrs) may be explained and con- 
“ firmed by the particular teſtimony of his friend 
<« Dionyſius, who in the immenſe city of Alexan- - 
« dria, arid under the rigorous perſecution of 
« Decius, reckons only ten men and ſeven wo- 
<< men who ſuffered for the profeſſion of the Chrif- 
cc tian name.“ 2 2 1 +02] : x. 


In the note, 74, he refers the reader to Diony- 

ſius apud Euſeb. lib, vi. c. 41, where the Author 
| ſays, © One of the ſeventeen was likewiſe accuſed 
«of robbery.” He ſhould have added falſely. 
However we anſwer thus : Origen did not write 
in, or after the perſecution of Decius, as we have 
obſerved before. In the ſecond place, Euſebius 

(as cited) ſpeaks only of the moſt remarkable ſuf- 
ferers; yet he ſays that the fury of the heathens 
againſt the Chriſtians made the town of Alexandria 
appear like a city taken by ſtorm. What kind 
of an idea does that convey ! Captæ ab hoſtibus 

<« urbis ſpeciem atque imaginem exhibentes.” (Lib. 
vi. c. 41.) Sed & Nemeſion quidam, etiam ipſe 
« Egyptius, primùm quidem falſo accuſatus fue- 
4 rat tamquam ſocius & contubernalis latronum. 
* Poſtea vero cum apud Centurionem hanc ca- 
8 2 lumniam, 
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« 8 à ſe utique alieniſſimam depuliſſet, | 
delatus eſt quod Chriſtianus eſſet, ad præfectum 
svinctus adducitur inter Latrones juſſit in- 
<« cendi, & fic beatus vir, ſimilitudine Chrifti ho- 
© noratus eſt.” 5 8 LID 


TR the Game's page the Aae Ms « During 
ce the ſame period of perſecution, the zealous, the 
« eloquent, the ambitious Cyprian governed the 
church, not oy of . but even of 


Africa. . 


. So little was he nent bh 3 | 
that. he renounced all the temporal honors which 
his great birth intitled him to, that he might em- 
| brace Chriſtianity. He then ſold all his poſſeſſions 
for the benefit of the poor; and when nominated 
to the epiſcopal dignity, took every decent method 
to decline an office which, in his own eyes, he 


decmed himſelf r of n 


In ha ſame page the Author continues as fol- 
lows: The experience however of the life of 
« Cyprian is ſufficient to prove that our fancy has 
„ exaggerated the N e of a Chriſtian 
* biſhop.” 


ANSWER. Our fancy c: cannot be accuſed of ex-. 
ration, if we credit the Author and St. C - 
—— himſelf. The former in a note (68) p. Ixxx. 
tells us, that the mines of Numidia contained 
nine biſhops, with a proportionable number of 
<« their clergy and people, to whom Cyprian ad- 
<« dreſſed a pious epiſtle of praiſe and comfort.” 
And he refers the reader to Cyprian's epiſtle, 76— 
77, Whole words are, E Cyprianus Nemeſiano 
Felici, 
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« P elici, Lucio, alteri Felici, Liteo, Poliano, Vic- 
<<. tori, Toderi, Dativo, Co-epiſcopis, in metallo 
4 conſtitutis,” (p. 230.) who at that period were 
condemned to the mines. 


Page 547, -Cyprian's s extreme caution, this our 

Author, on his withdrawing during the perſecu- 

tion of Decius, Did not however eſcape the 
« cenſure of the moſt rigid Chriſtians who la- 

_ © mented, or the reproaches of his perſonal ene- 
« mies who inſulted, a conduct which they conſi- 

« dered as a puſillanimous and criminal deſertion | 
ce of the moſt ſacred duty.” He refers the reader = 
by note 76 to the Polite but ſevere epiſtle of | 
e the clergy of Rome, to the biſhop of Carthage. 
(Cyprian epiſt. vii. ix.) Pontius labours with the 
« oreateſt care and diligence to juſtify his maſter 
nn againſt the general cenſure,” 


Answer. Pontius might certainly be ſaved 
himſelf the trouble, as they themſelves acknow- 
ledged afterwards that they were ſatisfied with his > 
reaſons for ſo doing. (See epiſt. xxx. p. 15 ) | 


In page 548, the Author proceeds thus: « He 

(Cyprian) was recalled from baniſfiment; and 

* though not permitted to return to Carthage, his 

oven gardens in the neighbourhood of the capital 
were aſſigned for the place of his reſidence.“ 


8 


AxswrRk. For his priſon, as bath Pontius and 
the two antient manuſcripts inform us, * Gale- 
< rius Maximus proconſul ſanctum Cyprianum ab 
« exilio revocatum, ſibi juſſit præſentari ex 
ſacro præſcripto in hortis ſuis manebar.” (Ex vet. 
cod. MS. p. 11.) For St. Cyprian ſee bimop Felbs | a 

edit. Qxonn, 1682 | 
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In the ſame page, The biſhop of Carthage, 
| ( continues the Author, was ſenſible that he 
<« ſhould be ſingled out for one of the firſt victims, 
ce and the frailty of nature tempted him to with- 
< draw himſelf, by a ſecret flight, from the dan- 
ce ger and the honor of martyrdom: but ſoon re- 
7 « covering that fortitude which his character re- 
quired, he returned to his gardens, and Ty 

ce 5 the miniſters of death.“ | 


 Answer. To this period there is no note af- 
fixed as voucher; we will therefore take the li- 
berty to ſupply the defect, and from one of St. 


Cyprian's own epiſtles give rather a better reaſon 
Tn tus withdrawing than that before us: Cum 


latum ad nos fuiſſet, fratres cariſſimi, fru- 
4 mentarios eſſe miſſos, qui me Uticam perduce- 
« rent, conſilio cariſſimorum perſuaſum eſſet, ut 
« de hortis interim ſecederemus, juſta interveni- 
% ente cauſa, conſenſi; eo quod congruat epiſ- 
<< copum in ea civitate, in qua eccleſiæ dominicæ 
6e præeſt, illic dominum confiteri, & plebem uni- 
« verfam præpoſiti preſentis confeſſione clarificari.” 
(Epiſt. Ixxxi. p. 238.) Upon this paſſage biſhop 
Fells note runs thus, which gives us not the leaſt 
room to doubt of the eden of the ſtep he took 
in withdrawing himſelf. Tantiſper latuerit, ne 4 
< ſuis Cathagenienſibus eriperetur, quorum in oculis 
«c martyrium facere exoptaret, ut quæ pro Chriſti 
nomine præferenda ſermonibus & ſcriptis docu- 
< erat, etiam exemplo ſuo e confirm aret.” 


(Ad loc.) 


Page 550, „ His faithful preſbyters and deve 


< cons were permitted to company their holy bi- 


| ſhop. They aſſiſted him 1 in lay ing aſide his upper 
60 
8 


* 

„ garment, ſpread linen on the ground to receive 
e the precious relics of his blood, and received 
* his orders to beſtow five-and-twenty pieces of 
gold on the executioner. The martyr then co- 
“ vered his face with his hands, and at one blow 
* his head was ſevered from his body. His corpſe 
remained during ſome hours expoſed to the cu- 
e riofity of the Gentiles ; but in the night it was 
removed, and tranſported in a triumphal pro- 
“ ceſſion, and with a ſplendid illumination to the 
* burial- place of the Chriſtians.” _ 


AxrswER. We do not find either in Pontius or 
the antient manuſcripts, that they were permitted to 
attend him as known to be ſuch. But the reader 
will be pleaſed to obſerve here, that the Chriſtians 
had a burial- place particular to themſelves, and 
were not thrown into the puticuli or common pits 
at Carthage. Why might they have not the ſame 
in Rome? Indeed we find by the Author's note 
(123, p. Ixxxiv.) that the Emperor Gallien, Di- 
& reed that the cemeteria ſhould be reſtored to 
<« the Chriſtians.” It is remarkable, that of fo 
& great a multitude of biſhops in the province of 
& Africa, Cyprian was the firſt who was eſteemed 
e worthy to obtain the crown of martyrdom.” 
Here is a note (87) Pontius, c. 19. M. de Tille- 
“ mont (Memoires, tom. iv. pt. i. p. 450, note 
50) is not pleaſed with ſo poſitive an excluſion 
« of any, former martyrs of the epiſcopal rank.” 


AxswER. De Tillemont, like a man of can- 
dour and integrity, expoſes the difficulties that 
occur upon the text of Pontius; not that he ad- 


* Mem, Eccleſ. Bruxelles, 1732. 
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mits of the excluſion in any ſhape. Pontius, 


ſays Tillemont, relates that St. Cyprian was the 
firſt biſhop who ſtained Africa with his blood. 


But he adds, that of fo large a province as Africa, 


and where there were fo many biſhops, it is ſcarce 
credible that there ſhould have been but one bi- 
ſhop a martyr. Wherefore it is not to be doubted 
but that there is ſome miſtake (it is Tillemont that 
tpeaks.) Either Pontius means the Leſſer Africa 
or Carthage, for St. Cyprian's own words are 
plain and poſitive beyond all doubt In his 
56th epiſtle, directed ro Pupianus, who pretended ; 
to have a ſcruple in communicating with him on 
account of the calumnies with which he was 
charged, he ſays: « Quare in hunc ſcrupulum 
% non inciderant tot coepiſcopi college mei, qui 
« vel cum de medio recederent, proſcripti ſunt, 


vel apprehenſi in carcere & catenis fuerunt ; 


aut qui in exilium relegati, illuſtri itinere ad 
« dominum profecti ſunt; aut qui quibuſdam 
« Jocis animadverſi, cæleſtes coronas de domini 


* clarificatione ſumſerunt.“ (p. 167. )— As St. 


Cyprian's character has been drawn rather in dark 
ſhades by the Author, perhaps a ſhort ſketch of 
his life, taken from Pontius and his own epiſtles, 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. 


LIFE of Sr. CYPRIAN, 


A. D. 268. 


— Trascivs CyYPRIAN was a native of Carthage, 
his father being one of the principal ſenators of 
that city. He made great improvement in philo- 
ſophy and all the liberal arts, applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of oratory and eloquence with great ſucceſs, 
and was made public profeſſor of rhetoric at Car- 

thage. 


# 
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thane: This 3 was antiently moſt ho- 


norable; and all this time he lived ſuitably to the 
rank of his birth, in great pomp and plenty, in 
honor and power, wearing a ſplendid attire, and 


never ſtirring abroad without a pompous retinue, 


and a crowd of clients and followers waiting upon 

him. He tells us in his Book to Donatus (p. 2. 
- edit. as above) that he had lived a long time amidſt 
the faſces, which were the Roman emblem of the 
ſupreme magiltracy : but he deplores that he was 
then a ſlave to vice. The far greater part of his 
life he paſſed in the errors of paganiſm, and he was 
upon the borders of old age when he was, reſcued 
from the darkneſs of idolatry. There reſided at 
Carthage a holy prieſt, whoſe name was Cecilius ; 
with him Cyprian contracted an acquaintance, and 
by his diſcourſes on the excellency of the Chriſtian 
religion, he began to reliſh exceedingly its divine 
truths, and the ſanctity of its precepts : but ſtill 
his carnal heart made ſtrong efforts in favour of 
the world and his paſſions. He deſcribes in his 
Book to Donatus (as above quoted) the ſtruggle 


which he felt within himſelf as follows: < I lay 


„ (ſays he) in darkneſs, and 1 floated on the 
« boiſterous ſea of this world, a ſtranger to the 
“ light, and uncertain where to 1 2 my feet. I then 
00 thought 1 was told of a ſecond birth, and the 
c method of ſalvation by it, propounded by the 
« divine goodneſs, extremely hard and 3 ry | 
& cable. 1I could not conceive how a man could 
« receive the principles of a new life from the ſa- 
e cred laver of regeneration, ceaſe to be what he 
«© was before, become quite a new perſon, and 
cc though {till retaining the ſame bodily conſtitu- 
< tion, put off the old man, and be intirely re- 


2 
has — 


e ewe in the ſpirit of his mind. For how 


IH (thought 90 


| „ 

* (thought I to myſelf) is ſo great an alteration 
50 polfible or practicable ? How ſhall I do te leave 

& off on a ſudden, and in an inſtant radicated cuſ- 

* toms, in which I am grown old? How can one 

4 ho remains ſtill in the midſt of thoſe objects 

& which have ſo long ſtruck and charmed his 


4 ſenſes, ſtrip himſelf of all his former inclina- 


tions and inveterate habits? Theſe time and con- 
* tinuance have made natural to me, and they are 
_ E cloſely rivetted to the very frame of my being. 
_ © When is it known that a perſon is transformed 

* into an example of conſtant frugality and ſo- 
<«<'briety, who has always been accuſtomed to 
* ſumptuous and dainty fare, to live in plenty, 
* and to indulge his appetites without reſtraint ? 
Ho rarely does a man become content with 

«plain apparel and unornamented dreſs who hath 
& been uſed to ſparkle in gold and jewels, and em- 
* 'broidered garments? The man of ambitious 
* views, who pleaſes himſelf, and glories in the 
« enſigns of power and authority, can never love 
4 an inglorious private life. —— In like manner, 
there is almoſt a neceſſity, that wine ſhould en- 
gage, that pride ſhould ſwell, that anger ſhould 
„ inflame, that greedineſs of gain ſhould devour, 
* that ambition ſhould amuſe and pleaſe, and that 
« luſt ſhould tyrannize over a man, who hath long 
«indulged ſuch inclinations. Theſe, and ſuch 
as theſe were frequently my ſoliloquies; for as I 
was deeply entangled and enſnared in the errors 
*.of my former life, which I judged it impoſſible 
« for me ever to diſengage myſelf from, I gave 
< way to the ſolicitation of my uſual vices, added 
& ſtrength to them by indulgence, and deſpairing 
c of any poſſible cure, hugged the chain which 
* was become natural to me, fo that I looked 
. : V 7 85 upon 
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* upon it as a part of myſelf. But as ſoon as the 


' life-giving waters of baptiſm had waſhed out 
e the ſpots of my ſoul, my heart had received 


& the light of the heavenly truth, the ſpirit of 
4 God had deſcended upon me, and I was thence 


become a new creature, preſently all my diffi- 


& culties were ſurprizingly cleared, my doubts 
« were reſolved, and all my former darkneſs was 
< diſpelled. Things appeared eaſy to me, which 
< before I looked upon as difficult and diſcourag- 
“ ing. I was convinced that I was able to do and 


“ ſuffer all that which heretofore had ſeemed im- 


< poſlible. I then ſaw that the earthly principle 


« which I derived from my firſt birth, expoſed 


t me to ſin and death: but that the new principle 
« which J had received from the Spirit of God, in 
« his ſpiritual birth, gave me new ideas and in- 
& clinations, and directed all my views to God.“ 


He goes on profeſſing all this to have been in _ 


the pure gift and _— of God, and 2 


wholly to ad glory of his grace; which he ad 
we are bound continually to aſk with earneſtn 


and humility. Cecilius, the happy inſtrument of 


his converſion, St. Cyprian ever after reverenced 
as his father and guardian angel, and to expreſs 
his gratitude would from that time be called Thaſ- 


cius Cecilius Cyprian, joining the name of his be- 


nefactor (whom he acknowledged under God the 
author of his ſpiritual life) with his own, Cecilius 
left behind him the moſt excellent character for all 
valities, and Cyprian became as it were the 
heir — his piety, ſays Pontius. This Author dee 
notice that the fervent convert ſet himſelf with 
eagerneſs to read the holy ſcriptures, and to form 
himſelf of all thoſe leſſons, which would be of uſe 


o Hm. in his great deſign of obtaining God's fa- 
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vor. Finding the ſcriptures very copious in the 


commendation of purity and continence, he made 
a reſolution to practiſe thoſe virtues for the 'more 


eaſy attainment of true perfection. Soon after his 


baptiſm, he ſold his whole eſtate, and gave almoſt 
all the money and what elſe he poſſeſſed, for the 


ſupport of the poor; by which, ſays Pontius, he 


gained two points of principal importance, re- 


nouncing and deſpiſing all ſecular views (than which 


nothing is more fatal to all the intereſts of piety and 
true religion) and fulfilling the law of charity, which 
God himſelf prefers to all ſacrifices. St. Cyprian led 


retired penitential life, and by the fervor of his con- 
verſion made ſuch wonderful progreſs in the exerciſes 


of a virtuous life, that whilſt he was yet in the rank 
of the Neophytes, or perſons lately baptized, at the 
earneſt requeſt of the people, he was raiſed to the 


prieſthood; his extraordinary merit being judged 


ſufficient reaſon for diſpenſing with the rule laid 
down by Sr. Paul againſt admitting Neophytes to 
holy orders. During the ſhort time that he ſerved 
in the church in the ſacerdotal functions, he did 
many great things, and within leſs than a year 


after, Donatus biſhop of Carthage dying, the 


clergy and people united in demanding that he 
ſhould be raiſed to that dignity. At the firſt 
news hereof, the humble ſervant of Chriſt fled, 


_ judging. himſelf unfit for fo weighty an em- 


ployment, and begging that ſome more worthy 
perſon might be choſen ro it. His declining it, 


made the people the more earneſt in their defires, 
as it ſhewed him to be the more worthy. A great 


multitude beſet his houſe, and guarded all the 
ways that led to it, ſo that he could not make his 
eſcape from them. | He attempted to get out of a 
oa ti but finding it in vain, he 88 to 
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their earneſt ſolicitations. Five prieſts, with ſome 
of the people, oppoſed his election, alledging that 
he was yet a novice in the church. St. Cyprian 
treated theſe perſons as if they had been his beſt 
friends, and expreſſed ſo much goodneſs towards 
them, that every body admired him for it. In 
the diſcharge of the epiſcopal function he ſhewed 
great abundance of piety, charity, goodneſs, and 
courage, mixed with vigour and ſteadineſs. His 
very aſpect was revered, and gracious beyond war 


can be expreſſed, ſays Pontius; and no one could 


look him in the face, without a ſecret awe upon 
his ſpirits. His countenance had a happy mixture 
in it of cheerfulneſs and gravity. His brow was 
neither too contracted nor too open, but equally 
removed from both extremes of gaiety and ſeverity, 
ſo that a perſon who beheld him might doubt whe- 
ther he ſhould love or reſpe& him moſt : only this 
was certain, that he deſerved the higheſt degrees 
both of reſpect and love. His dreſs was of a- piece 
with his countenance, neither affectedly ſordid, 
nor pompous. How careful he was of the poor 
when he was a: biſhop, may be judged from his 
tenderneſs for them whilſt he was only a catechu- 
men. The church enjoyed peace under the reign 
of Philip for above a year after St. Cyprian's pro- 
motion to the ſee of Carthage. But Decius, who 
was ſent by that emperor to chaſtiſe certain rebels 
in Pannonia, was proclaimed emperor by them, 
and advancing towards Italy, gained a great vic- 
tory over Philip's forces, who was killed by his 
ſoldiers at Verona, and his ſon at Rome in 249. 
Decius began his reign by raiſing a bloody perſe- 
cution againſt the church. The cruel edict reached 
Carthage in the beginning of the year 250. It 
was no ſooner made public, but the Pagans ran 

in 


E 
in a ſeditious 7 to the wear e a con- 
fuſedly crying, Cyprian e lions: Cyprian 
< to the wild beaſts.“ He was e eee, 
ſcribed' by the name of Cecilius biſhop of the 
Chriſtians. By his remarkable converſion and 
2 zeal, his name was become odious to them. 

t. Cyprian conſulted God, according to his cuſ- 
tom, what he ought to do. It is the part of a 
hireling to fly when the flock is left deſtitute in 
time of danger. But there were at that time man 
weak Chriſtians among the faithful at Carthage, 
as appeared by the great number of thoſe that ſoon 
after fell: the havock which the enemy made 
there would have probably been much greater if 
Providence had not preſerved St. Cyprian, that by 
his active zeal and authority he might maintain 
diſcipline, and repair the ruins cauſed by the per- 
ſecution. In order to procure to his flock all ne- 
eflary ſupport and comfort during the ſtorm, the 
holy biſhop was perſuaded that the precept of fly- 
ing from one city to another, held good in his 
cale; and during his deliberation he was favoured 
with a viſion, in-which Chriſt, commanded him to 
conſult his own: ſafety by a prudent retreat, as 
Pontius teſtifies in his life, and as St. Cyprian him 
ſelf aſſures us. (Epiſt. x.) The clergy of Rome, 
who by ſevere glances reflected upon his flight, as 

if by it he had in ſome meaſure forſaken the 
- flock, were not apprized of his motives, or of 
theſe circumſtances. Moreover' by his ſtaying at 
Carthage the heathens would have been provoked 
to fall more ſeverely upon the whole church. 
During his receſs, though abſent in body, yet he 
Was with his flock in ſpirit, ſupplying the want of 
his preſence by frequent letters, pious counſels, 
admonitions, reproofs, exhortations, hearty prayers 
| | | to 
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to heaven for the welfare and proſperity - of his 
church. He aſſured them, that the Chriſtians by 
falling into ſloth and a relaxation of manners dur- 
ing the long peace, had deſerved this ſcourge for 
their trial and amendment. Thus by frequent 
letters he warned and exhorted his flock, encou- 
raged the confeſſors in priſon, and took care that 
prieſts in turns ſhould viſit them in their dun- 
geons. Viſions continued very frequent in the 
church in this age, as the learned Mr. Dodwell 
(Diff. Cyprian iv.) has proved, tracing the evi- 
dences of this prophetic ſpirit through almoſt every 
writer, from the apoſtolic. age to this period, 
namely from the works of Hermas, Clemens Ro- 
manus, Ignatius, Polycarp, Quadratus, Juſtin, 
Mlelito, Tertullian, Origen, Dionyſius, Alexan- 
drinus, &c. St, Cyprian mentions ſeveral vifions 
with which God had favoured him and many 
bother perſons. He aſſures us, that he received 
from God an expreſs order to fly and lie concealed 
when he was proſcribed in the reign of Decius.— 
Pontius tells us in his life, that it was purely ow- 
ing to his fear of offending Gad, which induced 
him without heſitation to obey his commands, 
rather than to be crowned with martyrdom againſt 
the will of the Deity, to whom in every thing he 
was devoted. He ſo firmly depended on the truth 
of thoſe admonitions which he received from hea- 
ven, that he was perſuaded he ſhould commit a 
fin by ſuffering, 115 had not then concealed him- 


ſelf when our Lord commanded him ſo to do. 

This hiſtorian obſerves, that he was preſerved by 

a merciful providence, leſt his weak flock ſhould 

have been totally diſperſed, and the diſcipline of 

penance eneryated in it by the perſecutions. St. 

Cyprian gives an account of a third vile. = 
1 whic 
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Ibn! it was ſhewn him, that this perſecution was 
drawing towards an. end, in the following words : 
< To the leaft of all his ſervants, who hath fo 
many fins to account for, and in all reſpects is 
« unworthy of ſuch a condeſcenſion, God, in his 
« infinite mercy, hath. been pleaſed to give the 
% following directions, ſaying, Bid him be ſecure 
<< and eaſy, for ſettled times are coming; and as to 
«© the intervening delay of them, there is reaſon For, 
<< it, ſeeing there are ſome yet remaining to be 
« in this 2 (Epiſt. xi. p. 26.) The Evgliſh * 
editor obſerves, that this letter was written in 250, 
when there was no human appearance of times 
wing more peaceable. The departure of the 
Perl from Rome ſoon after upon their expedition, 
made ſome abatement in the perſecution, and their 
unexpected death put an end to it. The event 
proved the author to be neither an enthuſiaſt nor 
an impoſtor, who depended with great aſſurance 
upon theſe viſions, eſpecially thoſe which pro- 
miſed peace to the church; of which he writes 
again: Let us animate one another, and endea- 
« your to make all poſſible improvements in vir- 
tue, that when our Lord ſhall mercifully vouch- 
c ſafe that peace to the church which he hath 
« promiſed, we may return to her new men.” 
(Epiſt. xiii. p. 30.) When ſome of the Lapſed 
had written to St. Cyprian, humbly and modeſtly 
begging penance and reconciliation, the holy biſhop | 
ſaid to them: The Lord is my witneſs, how 
much I congratulate with them for this regular 
_ © and Chriſtian conduct; who hath been pleaſed 
< alſo to reveal to me, how highly acceptable it is 


in his ſight.“ (Epiſt. XXXUI, p. 67.) He ſpeaks 
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of S 1 divine revelations which he re- 


ceived (Epiſt. vii. 39. 63, &c.) He was often di- 
rected by them in promoting perſons to holy or- 
ders, and in other occurrences. He was fore- 


warned by God of the revival of the perſecution 
under Gallus, of which he wrote to Pope Corne- 


hus as follows: A ſtorm is coming, and a furi- 
« ous enemy will ſpeedily declare himſelf againſt. 
„us: the ſtruggle will not be like the late, (that 
under Decius) but more ſharp and inſupporta- 
_ « ble. This we have had frequently revealed to 
<« us from above, and the merciful providence of 


“ God doth. often remind us of it; through 
<« whoſe: aſliſtance, and compaſſion for us, we 
ce truſt that he, who in times of peace hath fore- 
« told to his ſoldiers the approaching battle, will 


ee crown them with victory when engaged in it. 
(Epiſt. Ivii. ad Cornel. p. 116.) In the beginning 


of this perſecution Pope Cornelius was baniſhed to 
Centumcellæ for his faith. St. Cyprian congratu- 
lated him hereupon by letter, in which he fore- 


told both his and his own martyrdom. <« Since it 
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hath pleaſed God, ſays he, to advertiſe me of 
our approaching trial, 1 ceaſe not to endeavour 
« by exhorting my people to prepare for it, and 
« to join with me in continual watchfulneſs, faſt- 
<« ing, and prayer. Let us cry to God continu- 
c ally, and deprecate his wrath; for this is our 
« heavenly armour, which will enable us to ſtand 
« our ground with. conſtancy and courage. Let 
« us agree in remembering each other at this time 
of peril and diſtreſs. And which ſoever of us 
„ ſhall firſt be favoured. by our Lord with a re- 


e moval hence, let our affection ſtill perſevere: 


before the Lord for our brethren; in never- 
<< ccaling prayers for them,” (es Ix. p. 143-) 
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FTheſe two holy biſhops lived in the cloſeſt and moſt 
conſtant union together. After the martyrdom of 
Cornelius, which happened the ſame year 252; 
St. Cyprian wrote a letter of congratulation to his 

ſucceſſor Lucius, who was no ſooner elected than 

baniſhed: being recalled, he died about five months 
after his election, © attaining a glorious martyrdom,” 
as St. Cyprian aſſures us. (Epiſt. ccxxxi. p. 61.) 
The peſtilence which broke out firſt in Ethiopia, in 


the reign of Decius, and ravaged ſucceſſively all 


the provinces of the empire, fell moſt heavily of 


all upon Africa. It grew more violent under 
Gallus; afterwards deſtroyed the armies of Vale- 


Tian in Perſia, and ſeemed to redouble its virulence 


in the reign of Gallien. It is mentioned alſo under 
Claudius II. in 270, though its chief havock is 
confined to the ſpace of twelve years, from 230 to 
262. St. Cyprian gives a minute deſcription of 
this plague (de Mortalit. p. 156.) This fatal con- 


tagious diſtemper ſwept away daily vaſt numbers, 


feizing whole families one after another, without 
ſparing one individual perſon in them. (See Pon- 
tius.) All, in this dreadful juncture, were in the 


utmoſt conſternation, every one ſtriving to ſhift 


for himſelf, and get to the greateſt diſtance from 
the infection. The heathens deſerted and expoſed 
their neareſt friends, turning the dying patients 
out of doors, as if they could ſhut death out with 
them. Living carcaſſes rather than men lay deſti- 
tute up and down the ſtreets, begging the aſſiſt- 
ance of paſſengers. Yet many, as is uſual in times 


of public calamity, were intent upon an unna- 
tural and cruel plunder of the goods of others. 


St. Cyprian, in this time of deſolation, aſſembled 
the Chriſtians at Carthage, and ſpoke to them 
ſtrongly on the duty and advantages of mercy and 


_ charity, 
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charity, teaching them that they ought to extend 


their care not only to their own people, but alſo 
to their enemies and perſecutors. The faithful 
readily offered themſelves to follow his directions. 


Their ſervices were ſeverally diſtributed. The 
rich contributed large alms in money; the poor 
gave only their perſonal labour and attendance, 


having nothing elſe to beſtow. Every one was 
' ambitious to engage in a ſervice wherein they might 
ſo eminently approve themſelves the worthy ſervants 
of Chriſt, and in which they had at their head ſo 


great a leader and commander as their good biſhop. 
How much the poor and neceſſitous were, not only 
during this peſtilence, but at all times the objects 


of St. Cyprian's moſt tender care, appears from 


the concern he expreſſed for them, and the orders 
he frequently gave about them in his epiſtles, even 


during his abſence. It was one of his uſual ſayings, 


& Let not that ſleep in thy coffers which may be 


profitable to the poor; that which a man muſt 


« of neceſſity part with ſome time or other, it is 


* wiſdony for him to diſtribute ſo, that God may 
_ ©. everlaſtingly reward him“ . All orders of men 


ſhared the good biſhop's attention, but the clergy 


above the reſt, among whom he would not ſuffer or 


tolerate the leaſt abuſe. If St. Cyprian carried on 


the controverſy concerning the validity of baptiſm 


adminiſtered by hereticks, with too much heat, 
how much he repented, appears by the hook which 


he afterwards wrote On Patience; and if he offended, 


this was effaced by his perfect charity and glorious 
martyrdom, as St. Auguſtine frequently repeats. 
Whilſt this controverſy was carried on, the church 
enjoyed ſome tranquillity. For Gallus did not 
reign full two years, being ſlain by his own troops. 


Emilianus, who had revolted againſt him, met 
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with the like fate after four montlis; and Vale- 
rian, who next ſtept into the throne, was favor- 
able to the Chriſtians, till through the inſtigation of 
Macrianus, his General, he raiſed a moſt bloody 

rſecution in 257, which raged three years and 
a half, till that emperor was taken priſoner by the 


Perſians. St. Cyprian ſo effectually encouraged 


the flock to martyrdom, that many who had fallen 


under Decius, and been by an indulgence recon- 


ciled by St. Cyprian, upon the approach of the 
perſecution of Gallus, in it courageouſlſy ſuffered 
martyrdom. Indefatigable was the zeal of our 
holy biſhop in exhorting the confeſſors, and in 
procuring them all poſſible ſuccour. He deſcribes 
in his epiſtles (ſee Epiſt. x. p. 20, ſeq. & alibi) 
the wonderful conſtancy with which the martyrs 
endured the moſt unheard- of torments. They 


were ſcourged; beaten; racked, and broiled; their 


fleſh was pulled off with burning pincers; ſome 
were beheaded, others ſtabbed ; -otten more inſtru> 


ments of torment were employed about the ſame 


man, than his body had limbs; they were plun- 
dered and ſtripped; chained, and impriſoned, thrown 


to wild beaſts, or burnt at ſtakes. When the per- 


ſecutors had run over all the old methods of tor- 
tures and executions, they ſtudied to invent others 
more barbarous : they not only varied, but re- 
peated the torments, and where one. ended another 
began. This cruelty” they added to all the reſt, 
that they tortured them without leaving them 

hopes of dying ſoon, ſtopping them in their; jour- 


ney to heaven. Many vere purpoſely kept upon 


the rack, that they might die by piece-meal, and 
that their pains might be lingering. No intervals 
or times of reſpite \ were given them, that the ſenſe 
of their torments might be without ene, 
| „ une 
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waitels: ſome chanced to give their executioners the 


Nip, by expiring in the midſt of their pains. All 
this did but render the faith and patience of the 


martyrs more illuſtrious, and make them the more 
earneſtly long for heaven. They tired out their 


tormentors, overcame the ſharpeſt engines of exe- 
cution, and ſmiled at the buly officers that were 


raking in their wounds. When their fleſn was 


wearied and conſumed, their virtue and fidelity to 
God were unconquerable. The multitude beheld 
with admiration theſe heavenly conflicts, and ſtood 


| aſtoniſhed to hear the ſervants of Chriſt in the 


midſt of all this, with. unſhaken fouls, making a 
free and bold confeſſion of him, deſtitute of any 


external ſuccour, but armed with a divine power, 
and the ſhield of faith. The holy biſhop ceaſed 


not to prepare his people for the combat, by hav- 
ing this ſaying often in his mouth; © All pre- 
« ſent evils are to be endured for the hope of good 
e things to come.” He was preſerved by a ſpe- 
cial providence, during two ſuch violent ſtorms, 
that he might be the ſupport of a weak flock, 
and the father of many penitents and holy mar- 
tyrs. The third ſtorm in which he was involved, 


was raiſed by Valerian in the 4th year of his | 


reign, and 257th of Chriſt, In that very year St. 
Cyprian was apprehended at Carthage, and pre- 
ſented before Aſpaſius Paternus, the proconſul of 
Africa. In conſequence of this he was baniſhed 
to the city of Corubis, a ſmall' town fifty leagues 
from Carthage. The holy biſhop was attended 
by his Deacon Pontius, and ſome others, and 
met with kind and courteous uſage. He was fa- 
voured with a viſion the night after his arrival, 
by which God forewarned him of his approach- 
ing martyrdom, and which Pontius gives in the 
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to 
words in which St. Cyprian related it. © Be- 
fore I went to ſleep, ſaid he, there appeared to 
* me a young man of a very uncommon ſtature, 


—_ 4 


who led me to the palace, and placed me before 
the tribunal of the proconſul, who, as ſoon as 
he caſt his eyes upon me, began to write a 
„ ſentence in a pocket-book. The young man 
who ſtood behind him, and read it, ſignified to 
me by ſigns the ſubſtance of it, for ſtretching 
out his hand at full length, ſo as to repreſent a 
ſword, he made a croſs ſtroke over one hand 
with the other, imitating the action of behead- 
ing a perſon, ſo that no words could have made 
the thing more intelligible, I immediately ap- 
prehended that this was to be the death which was 
prepared for me, and I addreſſed myſelf to the 
proconſulfor a ſhort reprieve, tillT could ſettle my 
affairs. He wrote again in his pocket-book, 
“ and I gueſſed that he granted my requeſt by 
the evenneſs of his countenance and the open- 


< neſs of his brow,” (See Pontius's life of Cyprian, 


p. 7.) The reaſons of deſiring a reprieve was for 


ſettling the affairs of the church, and for an 
opportunity of expreſſing, by a laſt effort, his ten- 
derneſs for the poor, upon whom accordingly he 
_ beſtowed almoſt all he was then poſſeſſed of. Pon- 
tius doubts not but that God granted him this re- 
ſpite becauſe he deſired it for theſe purpoſes. A 
meſſenger arrived about that time from Rome, 
ſent by Pope Xyſtus, to advertiſe St. Cyprian that 
new and bloody edits were ſpeedily expected. No 
ſooner were they publiſhed, but Xyſtus was ſacri- 
ficed, about a month before St. Cyprian. This holy 
' biſhop received from Rome information of his mar- 
tyrdom, and that the order which Valerian (who 
was ſet out upon his Perſian expedition) ſent to 


the 


* J 3 
the ſenate, imported That biſhops, prieſts, and 
“ deacons ſhould forthwith ſuffer,” (Epiſt. Ixxx 
ad ſucceſſum, p. 237.) From that time St. Cy- 
prian lived in the daily expectation of executioners 
arriving to take off the heads of ſuch, as were 
marked out for victims. Mean while divers per- 
ſons of the firſt rank and quality, even ſeveral Pa- 
gans met together, and endeavoured to perſuade 
him to ſecrete himſelf, with offers of a commodi- 
ous and ſafe retirement. And here it may not be 
improper to remark that if the government did 
not proceed with that rigour in his regard, which 
they were wont, and actually did exerciſe on all 
| thoſe of his profeſſion, who fell into their hands, it 
muſt be attributed to his great birth and manifold 
virtues, particularly his charity towards them at 
all times, but more remarkably ſo during the ter- 
rible plague. St. Cyprian had ſo ſet his affections 
upon things above, that he utterly neglected all 
lower intereſts. He took all opportunities of en- 
couraging the ſervants of God, and ſpoke with 
moſt ardent affection upon religious ſubjects, al- 
ways wiſhing the moment of his martyrdom might 
overtake him whilſt he was diſcourſing upon God. 
He prepared himſelf for it by thoſe exerciſes of 
compunction and penance, the ſpirit of which he 
ſo excellently expreſſed in his treatiſe on the Lapſed, 
and by which he ſtudied to purify his foul more 
and more, that it might appear without ſpot or 
ſtain before the God of infinite ſanctity. He de- 
voted his time to penance, and made heavenly 
contemplation the favorite employment of his re- 
tirement, by which he raiſed his ſoul to God by 
the moſt inflamed love, and longing deſires and 
prayers to be united to him for ever, according to 
the maxim which he lays down in the cloſe of his 
| F 4 book 
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book on Mortality, where he ſays, © To this de- 


6b; lighrful ſociety of the bleſſed, and to Chriſt who 
« is at the head of it, let us haſten, my brethren, 


c upon the wings of deſire, and of an holy love. 


« Let God and Chriſt be witneſſes, that this is the 
* main bent of our wiſhes, and the ſum of our 


“ moſt ardent hopes; then our rewards will be 
„ proportioned to the earneſtneſs of our preſent 


« deſires, if they proceed from his love.” (p. 166.) 
This holy biſhop was ſent for from Corubis by 


Galerius Maximus, who ſucceeded Paternus 1 in the 


government of Africa, and in the city of Carthage 
received ſentence of death; to which he replied, 
836 Bleſſed be God for Te” "Bag thus he lived, 


"_ 2870 he died. 


Page 550, the Author FER, s It is 
« not eaſy to extract any diſtinct ideas from the 
« vague, though eloquent declamations of the fa- 


„ thers, or to aſcertain the degree of immortal 


* 


123 
0 


"TY 


glory and happineſs, which they confidently pro- 
miſed to thoſe, who were ſo fortunate as to ſhed 
their bloed 1 in the cauſe of religion.” | . "1 


* 


25 


Auswzk. Nothing more eaſy, ** Bleſſed are 


e they who ſuffer perſecution for juſtice ſake.” 


(Matth. v. 10.) , e Enows. this by 
Bear. 5 | 


Page 551, he continues in the following man- 


ner: The aſſurance of a laſting reputation upon 
“ earth, a motive ſo congenial to the vanity of hu- 


man nature, often ſerved to animate the courage 


of the martyrs. The honours which Rome or 
“ Athens beſtowed on thoſe citizens who had 
b fallen in the cauſe of their country were cold 


5 10 + and 


8 
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& and unmeaning demonſtrations of reſpect, When 
c compared with the ardent gratitude and devo- 
< tion which the primitive church expreſſed to- 
« wards the victorious champions of the faith, 
« The annual commemoration of their virtues and | 
c ſufferings was obſerved as a ſacred ceremony, 
e and at length terminated in religious wor- 
4 hip... 


ANSWER. But this is . © 3 
heart to act quite contrary to its natural biaſs: to 
make the ſtrongeſt, the moſt univerſal paſſion yield 
to unuſual and extraordinary impreſſions, the love 
of life, to a chimæra that can neither be conceived 
nor ſcarcely imagined. Though it may happen 
that an ambitious $ enthuſiaſtic man may be ſo far 
infatuated with his notions, as to prefer death'ra- 
ther than retract his favorite ſyſtem, a multitude, 
almoſt immenſe, will not be led away with the 
fame phantom. Thoſe who are only inſtructed in, 
and are not the original inventors of ſuch ſingular 
ſyſtems, will not carry their pride and enthuſiaſm 
to ſuch a pitch. Where are the martyrs of So- 
crates? He died for maintaining the unity of 
God. But not one of thoſe whom he had in- 
ſtructed, choſe to follow his example. 


In the fie page, Among the Chriſtians, 
&« ſays the Author, who had blicly confeſſed 
« their religious principles, thoſe who (as it very 
6c frequently happened) had been diſmiſſed from 
cc the tribunal or the priſons of the pagan magiſ- 
« trates, obtained ſuch honours as were : juſtly due 
to their imperfect martyrdom and their generous 

i reſolution; The moſt pious females courted the 
8e permiſſion of 1 kiſſes on the fetters 


5 * which 


te]. 


ec which they had worn, and on the wounds which 
„ they had received. Their perſons were eſteemed 
<« holy, their deciſions were admitted with defe- 
& rence, and they too often abuſed, by their ſpiri- 
* tual pride and licentious manners, the pre-emi- 
« nence which their zeal and intrepidity had ac- 
« quired.” We are referred by note 90 to Cy- 
prian's epiſtle v. vi. vii. xxii. xxiv. and de uni- 
r | 


_ Answter. The 5th epiſtle, directed ad Preſ- 
byteros & Diaconos, written during his retreat, ex- 
horts them to ſupply his place, and not to let the 
confeſſors or the poor want for any thing, and to 
viſit the former in priſon. (Page 10.) The 6th 


epiſtle is from St. Cyprian alſo to Sergius, Roga- 


tionus, and other confeſſors. This was written alſo 
during his receſs. He encourages them to mar- 
 tyrdom 3 wiſhes himſelf with them that he might 

embrace thoſe hands, which were ſo pure and in- 
nocent, and kiſs thoſe lips, which had ſo glori- 
 oully confeſſed the name of the Lord. That all 
the ſufferings in this life are to be contemned, in 
hopes of future glory. He congratulates alſo 
with the women and boys, who were ſuffering for 
the faith. (P. 11, 12, 13.) The 7th epiſtle is 

from St. Cyprian likewiſe to his preſbyters and dea- 
cons. He exhorts them, in very few words, to 
take care of the poor indiſcriminately. (P. 14.) 
The 22d is from Lucianus to Celerinus. It is 
written with the greateſt modeſty and humility z 
eſteeming himſelf unworthy of the commendations 

of his friend, and condoles with him for the loſs 
of his ſiſters fallen in the perſecution. (P. 47, 48.) 
Epiſtle- 24th is from Caldonius to St. Cyprian, 
and to the prieſts aſſembled at Carthage, conſult- 


1 9 J 


ing 1 them concerning the re-admiſſion of the lapſed* 


(P. 49, 50.) Neither from theſe, or de unitate Ec- | 


cleſiz, as referred to, is there any thing to be ga- 


thered that can juſtify the imputation of < ſpiritual | 


pride and licentious manners“ of the confeſ- 
ſor S. | a | 


„ poſed as he was carried in chains through the 


&« cities of Aſia, breathe ſentiments the moſt re- 
4 pugnant to the ordinary feelings of human na- 
& nature. He earneſtly beſeeches the Romans, 
ce that when he ſhould be expoſed in the amphi- 


56 theatre, they would not, by their kind but un- 
ce ſeaſonable interceſſion, deprive him of the 


& crown of glory: and he declares his reſolution 


te to provoke and irritate the wild beaſts which | 
“ might be OI as the inſtruments of his 


= death,” | 


ANSWER. Theſe were the expreſſions of a foul 
inflamed with the love of God, and ſhew the ar- 
dent deſire he had to be united to him. We can 
never ſuppoſe that a man, who is going to lay his 
life down for the love of his Creator, would at 
that inſtant be guilty of an action, which he muſt 
know to be highly criminal in his fight, and muſt 
for ever deprive him of that bliſs, which he ſo ar- 
dently wiſhed for. It proves however that Al- 
mighty God often interpoſed in behalf of his ſer- 


vants; who, for his ſake, were expoſed to the fury 
of wild beaſts, _ = 


In the ſame page, the Author continues as fol- 
lows: ©* The Pagans, incapable of conceiving the 


* "Maeve which ſometimes tranſported the forti- 
- - _ * tude 


Page 5 52. « The epiſtles which 8 com- 
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« tude of believers beyond the bounds of pru- 
« dence'or reaſon, treated ſuch an eagerneſs to die 
. as the ſtrange reſult of obſtinate deſpair, of ſtu- 
pid inſenſibility, or of ſuperſtitious phrenzy. 
« , Unhappy men, exclaimed the proconſul Anto- 
« ninus to the Chriſtians of Aſia, Unhappy men, 
* if you are thus weary of your lives, 1 is it fo diffi- 
cult for you to find ropes and Peer on 


8 


ANSWER. it was fear, and no motive of hu- 
Pi that drew from him that expreſſi ion. He 
was actually perſecuting the Chriſtians ; till terri- 
fied by their numbers, after ordering ſome to be 
executed, he diſmiſſed the reſt as above. « Arrius 
c Antoninus in Aſia cum perſequeretur inftanter, 
cc omnes illius civitatis Chriſtiani ante tribunalia 
40 ejus ſe manu fa&ta obtulerunt. Cum ille, pau- 
Cig duci juſſis, cæteros dimiſit.” (Tertul. ad 
Scap. cap. V. p. 71.) Pliny's humanity, was juſt 
of the ſame ſtamp. He put ſeveral Chriſtians to 
death, though he declared they were guilty of no 
crime. we when he found ſuch. “a multitude, 
4 of all degrees, of both ſexes, and of all ages“ 

that were of that religion, he wrote to Trajan, 
telling him that it was an affair which ſeemed wor- 
thy of his attention, principally from the multi- 
tude involved in the danger—(See L. Orrery's 
Pliny, b. x. ep. 97. vol. ii. p. 427, 428.) There- 
fore Tertullian very juſtly ſays, Damnatis qui- 
« bufdam, quibuſdam gradu pulſis, ipsà tamen 
4 multitudine * quid de cætero ageret 

* conſuluit imperatore K gap. ii.) 


| Page 553. The more prudent rulers of the 
- «- church, fays the Author, found themſelves 


be * to reſtrain the indiſcreet ardour of their 
| "0 followers, 


| [rom © 
te 3 and to diſtruſt a conſtancy which. tod 


often abandoned them in the hour of trial.” We 
are referred (by note 97) to the Epiſtle of the 


Church 1 of Ae 2 Euſeb. 7 0 Eccleſ. 1. iv. 


c. 15. . N 
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. This 3 orig contains! near 
Seven folio ſhetts;/ treats chiefly of the martyrdom 


of Saint *Polycarpe, though there are ſome, other 
glorious martyrs mentioned:therein likewiſe... From 
theſe then might haye been extracted plenty of 
materials for the edification of a Chriſtian reader; 
inſtead of which the only inſtance of human frail- 
ty, which occurs in the whole narrative, has been 
induſtriouſly: fiſhed out to ſupport an arbitrary hy- 
Potheſis. Quintus quidam. natione Phryx, qui 
“ nuper ex Phrygta advenerat, cum feras & 
<<, quz præterea intentabantur tormenta vidiſſet, 
“ fracto animo expavit, tandemque vitæ retinen- 


«« dz ſtudio ceſſit. Hic porro Quintus, ut in_ea>' 


« dem epiſtolà docetur, temeritate quadam ac le- 
« yitate ductus, non cum pio ac religioſo meth, 


« una cum aliquot allis ad tribunal proſiluerat. 


« Sed continuò captus, illuſtre documentum om- 
< nibus præbuit, ne præcipiti audacia fine ullo infir- 
« miratis ſuæ reſpectu hujuſmodi periculis ſeſe ob- 
« jicerent.” (Euſeb. Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. 1 

P- 105. ) The ancient eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, wich 
a laudable impartiality, have recorded the faults as 


well as the virtues of the primitive Chriſtians. It 


is the fate of humanity that diſorders and error will 
creep into the very beſt inſtitutions. Whenever the 
Author can ſeize upon any particular fact thus re- 
corded, he immediately enlarges thereon, and, 
without due juſtice to the parties concerned, charges 

the 
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the errors and miſtaken notions of a few upon the 
whole. : | e f „ 2s 


In the ſame page the Author ſays, © A modern 


& inquiſitor would hear with ſurprize, that when- 


ec ever an information was given to a Roman ma- 


* oiftrate of any perſon within his juriſdiction 


tc who had embraced the ſe& of the Chriſtians, the 
* charge was communicated to the party accuſed, 


„ and that a convenient time was allowed him to 


« ſettle his domeſtic concerns, and to prepare an 


<« anſwer to the crime which was imputed to him.“ 


Here is a note (98) by which we are referred to the 
ſecond apology of Juſtin, where © there is a very 


4 curious inſtance of this legal delay. The ſame 
“ indulgence was granted to accuſed Chriſtians, 


e in the perſecution of Decius; and Cyprian (de 
« Lapfis) expreſly mentions the 8 Dies neganti- 


bus preſtitutus.” — 


_ Answes. Juſtin, in his ſecond apology, ſeems 
politively to aſſert the contrary. *< Non legitimo 
* examine, ſays he, judicia exercetis: ſed affectu 


* prater rationem tranſyerſim ducti, & maligno- 


« rum geniorum flagris (quaſi furiis) incitati, 
<& .caula non judicata, ſupplicia infertis: nihil penſi 
% habentes.” (P. 55.) As to the Dies neganti- 


bus preſtitutus? in St. Cyprian; even putting 


the moſt favorable conſtruction upon it, was but a 
particular, not a general inſtance of their huma- 
nity. For example, what delay was there granted 
to Marcellus, the centurion, to ſettle his affairs? 
not to mention many more inſtances of the ſame 
nature, which occur in the hiſtory of thoſe times. 


Page 


98 1 


Page 554. * The provincial governors, conti- 
„* nues the Author, whoſe zeal was leſs prevalent 
than their avarice, had countenanced the prac- 
4 tice of ſelling certificates (or libels as they were 
e called) which atteſted, that the perſons therein 
< mentioned had complied with the laws, and ſa- 
«' crificed to the Roman deities. By producing 
te theſe falſe declarations, the opulent and timid 
« Chriſtians were enabled to ſilence the malice of 
< an informer, and to reconcile in ſome meaſure 
« their ſafety with their religion. A flight pe- 
. nance atoned for this profane diſſimulation.“ 


1 The lapſed, whether apoſtates who 
kad ſacrificed to idols, or libellatici, who, without 
ſacrificing, had purchaſed. for money certificates 
that they had offered ſacrifice, were not admitted 


to aſſiſt at the holy myſteries before they had gone f 


through a moſt rigid courſe of public penance, 
conſiſting of four degrees, and of ſeveral years 
continuance, as is preſcribed for much leſs heinous 
ſins in the canonical epiſtle of St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, written about that time. When, dur- 


ing this penitential term, abſolution was given in 


danger of death, if the penitent recovered, he 
was obliged to accompliſh his courſe as to the au- 
ſterities enjoined him. Relaxations of theſe pe- 
nances were granted on extraordinary occaſions, 
as an account of the uncommon fervour of a pe- 
nitent; of which ſeveral inſtances occur in eccleſi- 
aſtical antiquity: alſo on occaſions of a new and 
violent perſecution being raiſed againſt the church. 


Thus St. Cyprian (in 252). when the perſecution 
of the Emperor Gallus began to threaten the 


* See Beveridge's Canones Eccleſ . Grace, 


church, 
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church, decreed, That all penitents ſhould 


< receive the peace of the church who pro- 
cc feſſed themſelves ready to enter the liſts afreſh 3 
et there to abide the utmoſt heat of battle, and 
<. manfully to fight for the name of. the Lord, 
te and. for their own | ſalvation.” (Epiſt. lvii. 
p- 116.) But how theſe timid Chriſtians could 
_reconcile their prevarication with their religion 
remains a paradox! A flight penance atoned 


for this profane diffimulation,” ſays the Au- 


thor. We have proved the contrary; and can 
prove alſo that this period cannot be reconciled 
with what he affirmed in page 500. © It was al- 
„ ways by ſlow and painful gradations that the 
<« ſinner, the heretic, or the 44 80 was re-ad- 
Be * mitted i into the oy of the church.” „ 
5 the lace Page, the Auer WO &« In 
, every perſecution there were very great numbers 
< of unworthy Chriſtians, who publicly diſowned 
<< or renounced the faith which they had profeſſed; 
& and who confirmed the ſincerity ef their abjura- 
4 tion, by the legal acts of burning incenſe or of 
< offering ſacrifices. Some of theſe apoſtates had 
< yielded on the firſt menace or exhortation of 
« the magiſtrate; whilſt the patience of others 
had been ſubdued by the length and repetition 
of tortures: The affrighted countenances of 
<« ſome betrayed their inward remorſe, while others 
advanced with confidence and alacrity to the al- 
<* tarsof the gods. But the diſguiſe, which fear had 
“ impoſed, ſubſiſted no longer than the preſent 


A 


=. 


danger. As ſoon as the ſeverity of the perſe- 
s cution was abated, the doors of the churches 


« were aſſailed by the returning multitude of pe- 
* nitents, who deteſted their idolatrous ſubmiſſion, 
various 


_ 


„ 


“various ſucceſs, their re- admiſſion into the ſocie- 
« ty.of Chriſtians.” By note 101, we are referred 


to Pliny, Epilt. x. 97. Dionyſtus Alexandrin. ap. 


Euſeb. l. vi. c. 4. Ad 3 ſtatim verba mi- 
* nantis inimici maximus fratrum numerus fidem 
« ſuam prodidit: nec proſtratus eſt perſecutionis 
« 1mpett, ſed voluntario lapſu ſeipſum proſtravit.“ 
Cyprian. Opera, p. 89. Among theſe deſerters 
were many biſhops and prieſts, So far the Author. 


AxswzR. From Pliny we learn that ſome 


Chriltians had renounced their faith, but that the 


multitude adhered to their religion. This is fact, 


dotherwiſe his apprehenſions, which he communicat- 
ed to Trajan were groundleſs. To me an affair 
of this ſort, ſays he, ſeems worthy of your con- 


. figeration, principally from the multitude involv- 
ce ed in the danger. For many perſons of all ages, 
« of all degrees, and of both ſexes, are already, 
and will be conſtantly brought into danger by 
theſe accuſations, &c.” (Lord Orrery's Pliny, 
| book x. epiſt. 9). vol. ii. p. 427. ſeq.) From the 


quotation of Euſebius we learn, that in the per- 


ſecution of Decius, numbers of Chriſtians of every 


age, ſex, and condition underwent the moſt un- 
paralelled tortures, rather than deny their faith. 


He mentions their names and quality. And in- 


dceed almoſt the whole chapter, which is none of the 
ſhorteſt, is taken up with a detail of their b geen 
In the middle of the chapter he ſpeaks of man 


_._ . whole courage failed them in the hour of trial. ir 


is from this © part that the Author has drawn the 
| 5 under examination. To this two anſwers 
be given: Firſt, That they were com- 


> Pe the ſmaller number; ; as at the end of 


che chapter we are informed, that the multitude 
WO. G who 


: Holicited with equal ardor, but with 


n 


tw 


who braved the ſtorm was ſo great that the judges 

were terrified, and trembled. Præfectus & aſ- 

. ſeſſores qui in conſilio aderant, metu perterriti 
* Gn Judices autem ipſi contremiſcebant.” 
(Lib. vi. cap. 41, p. 192, 3, 4, 5.) Secondly, 

It is however but juſtice to theſe unfortunate lapſed 
Chriſtians to add, that St. Cyprian, although 

moſt rigid in maintaining the ſevereſt diſcipline, 
dooked upon moſt of them in ſome meaſure excuſa- 

> ble on account of the violence of the torments they - 
were made to ſuffer. © Hunc gravem lapſum, 

; * (ſays he) non voluntate, ſed neceſſitate ſuſcep- 
1 e tum tormentis laniantibus ac longa iteratione 
| & cruciantibus repugnaſſent—Maxime cum cupi- 
< entibus mori non permitteretur occidi; fed tam- 

2 diu feſſos tormenta lantarent, quamdiu non fidem, 

5 gquæ invicta eſt, vincerent; ſed carnem, quæ 
« infirma eſt, fatigarent. (Epiſt. vi, p. 118.) 

5 Thoſe, who ſeriouſly reflect on theſe occurrences, 
muſt be leſs ſurprized at the few who fell, than 
aſtoniſhed at the numbers who withſtood every 

mode of torture rather than ſwerve from their 

duty, As to the author's quotation from Sr. Cy- 

prian, . Ad prima ſtatim verba minantis inimici, 

c &c.” be it obſerved that theſe were words which 

be pronounced in a ſet diſcourſe in council, wherein 

it is uſual to draw things above life, eſpecially 

vhen it is neceſſary to enforce any particular argu- 

ment to the audience. And be it obſerved like- 

wiſe that St. Cyprian, though he mentions that 

they fell in the perſecution of Decius, yet poſitively 

a aſſerts that moſt of them courageoully confeſſed 
the faith in the perſecution of Gallus. * Stete- 

“ runt fortes, & ipſo dolore penitentiæ facti ad 

8 e Kaon. 2 Ix, p. 142. * 


In 
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In page 356, the Author affirms, that “ The | 
| ce apo of Tertullian contains two very antient, 4 
very ſingular, but at the ſame time very fuſpici- 
„% ous inſtances of imperial clemency ; the edits 
L publiſhed | by Tiberius, and by Marcus Antoq 
< ninus, and deſigned not only to protect the in- 
« nocence of the Chriſtians, but even to proclaim 
. & thoſe ſtupendous miracles which had atteſted ' 
the truth of their doctrine. The firſt of theſe 
examples is attended with ſome difficulties which 
“ perplex a ſceptical mind. We are required to 
© believe, that Pontius Pilate informed the em- 
« peror of the unjuſt ſentence of death which he 
c had pronounced againſt an innocent, and; as it 
appeared, a divine, perſon ; and that without 
«© acquiring the merit, he expoſed himſelf to the 
| „ danger, of martyrdom ; that Tiberius, who - 
« avowed his contempt for all religion, immedi- 
« ately conceived the deſign of placing the Jewiſh 
% Meffiah among the gods of Rome; that his ſervile 
© ſenate ventured to diſobey the commands of their 
* maſter; that Tiberius, inſtead of reſenting their 
„ refuſal, contented himſelf with protecting the 
£6 Chriſtians from the ſeverity of the laws, man 
ec years before ſuch laws were enacted, or before 
„ the church had aſſumed any diſtin name or 
«. exiſtence; and laſtly, that the memory of this 
« extraordinary tranſaction was preſerved: in the 
* moſſt public and authentic records, which eſcaped 
„ the knowledge of the hiſtorians of Greece and 
Rome, and were only viſible to the eyes of an 
„ African Chriſtian, who compoſed his apol 
„ one hundred and fixty years after the death of 
* Tiberius.“ By the note (104) he days, The 
4 teſtimony given by Pontius Pilate is firſt men- 
<« tioned by Juſtin, The ſucceſſive improvements 
og G2 e 
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&« which the ſtory has ho (as; it paſſed through | 


ee the hands of Tertullian, Euſebius, Epiphanius, 
« Chryſoſtom, Oroſius, Gregory of Tours, and 


& the authors of the ſeveral editions of the acts of 
« Pilate) are very fairly ſtated by Dom. Calmet, 


6 Diſſertations ſur VEcriture, tom. lil. p. 651, 
66 &c.“ 5 5 


1 If che antient fathers were ſuch a ſet 


5 impoſtors and propagators of falſnood, as we 


are often given to underſtand they were, the rea- 
der will undoubtedly be ſurprized to find ſo large 
a ſuperſtructure built upon ſo ſandy a foundation. 
To recur to their authority at one time, and ex- 


clude it at another, juſt as may ſuit an hypotheſis, 


is ſuch a'flagrant piece of partiality, that it muſt. 
e diſguſt, and make him reject without 


heſitation every argument that flows from ſuch a 
ſpurious ſource. Nay, he will be apt to retort 
the argument upon the author, by receiving with 
diffidence and ſuſpicion every quotation he is re- 
ferred to; juſtly concluding, that as he has been 
deceived in one material point, he may be equally 
fo in many. However it is paſt all doubt that the 


primitive fathers were the very reverſe to this 


| character. They were moſt zealous, it is true, for 


the propagation of Chriſtianity ; but this zeal was 


according to knowledge. They were thoroughly 


acquainted with the holy maxims and injunctions 


of that religion, which they ſought to propagate. 


Now one of its maxims is to deteſt all falſhood, 


as diſpleaſing to God. How then can it be ima- 


gined, that their zeal for Chriſtianity ſhould make 


them ready to propagate any fiction whatſoever? 
Becauſe they were earneſt in promoting a ſpirit of 


b * 2 a lincere love of truth, muſt we 


there. 


N 101 1 15 7; 


therefore conclude that they would ſtick at nothing, 
and maintain the moſt notorious forgeries for car- 


rying on their cauſe? Their cauſe was the cauſe 


of truth. They believed, and profeſſed, and were 


continually labouring to convince others, that to 
deviate from the known: truth, is an offence againſt 
Almighty God, which he will ſeverely puniſh. 
We ought therefore in juſtice to conclude, that 
they would not propagate a known forgery for any 
conſideration whatever. Does not St. Juſtin de- 
clare, as we have obſerved before, that he would not re- 
late a falſnood to ſave his life? < Sed vivere nolumus, 
“ mendaciter quidquam loquentes.“ (Apol. ii. P. 
57.) So far were they even from putting ſuch 
ſinful actions in practice, that the very thought 
of them they deemed a ſin. Apud nos & co- 


« gitare (ſcelera ſcilicet) peccare eſt.” (Min. Fælix 


Notis Woveri, p. 47.) And what more atrocious 
than to propagate known falſhoods? What more 
impolitic than to appeal to lies and fictions, in 
which they were liable to be detected at the very 
time they were pleading in behalf of themſelves 


and their religion? Was that the way to ingratiate 


themſelves? Were thoſe proper means to eraſe from 
the minds of the pagans the prejudices they had 
conceived againſt both their worſhip and perſons ? 


Wie can never admit ſuch a paradox. Wherefore. 


it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that if the appeal 
was really without grounds, they themſelves were 
equally miſled by the popular opinion. Tertullian 
appeals to their regiſters (ad commentarios veſtros) 
for the truth of what he advances. Would he 
have expoſed his own character, and the cauſe 
which he was defending, if the thing had not been 
notorious, eſpecially when he might have been ſo 


Gy 9 ? The whole then reſts upon the 
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* Silence of the hiſtorians of Rome and ta 
which being but a negative argument, like one we 
have already diſcuſſed, is unworthy of attention, 
However the aſſigning a few probable reaſons for 
Tiberius's condutt is not ſo difficult, as that of 
giving the lie to thoſe venerable fathers, who cer- 
tainly muſt have been competent judges of tranſ- 
actions ſo near their own times. We are re- 
« quired to believe, ſays the Author, that Pontius 
« Pilate informed the emperor of the unjuſt ſen- 
« tence of death which he had pronounced againſt 
an innocent, and, as it appeared, a divine, per- 
« ſon.” And why not? Did not Pilate declare 
to the Jews, when they tumultuouſly demanded to 
have Jeſus crucified, I am innocent of the blood 
« of this juſt perſon; ſee ye to it?“ (Math. xxvii. 
24.) And why might he not ſay of a divine perſon 
alſo ? Could he poſſibly be ignorant of the life, 
doctrine, and death of Jeſus Chriſt ? Could he pn 
fibly be uninformed of the miracles he wrox 
during his life, and thoſe prodigies that attended 
his death, which the moſt inveterate among the 
Jews never conteſted ? We can never ſuppoſe that 
the governor of a province would be ſo inattentive * 
to the intereſts of his maſter, as to ſit an idle ſpec- 
tator of the feuds and factions which divided his 
people, and not tranſmit to him a particular detail 
of them. We are required to believe moreover 
That Tiberius, who avowed his contempt for 
all religion, immediately conceived a deſign of 
Ng placing the Jewiſh Meſſiah among the gods of 
4 Rome.” If Tiberius had fo much good ſenſe 
as to diſcern the folly of Paganiſm, his good ſenſe 
might direct him to pay his adorations to ſome 
more worthy object; for it is not ſaid that he had 
\ an avowed contempt for all religion, but that he 


Was 


[ 2193 15 

was no great bigot for religion and the gods. 

Circa Deos ac religiones negligentior.“ (Suetons 

Tib. Cæſar, vol. ii. p. 38.) We are required to be- 

| lieve, That his ſervile ſenate ventured to diſobey 
he commands of their maſter,” ” This difficulty 


< leaſt, when he found any thing carried in the 
ce ſenate contrary to his inclinations. Quædam 
ce adverſus ſententiam ſuam decerni ne queſtus 


* quidem eſt.” (Vol. ii. p. 33. Vita Tib. Cæſar.) 


And that he contented himſelf (ſays the Author) 
<« with protecting the Chriſtians from the ſeverity 


ce of the laws, many years before ſuch laws were 


< enacted.” To this period we beg leave to dif- 


ſent... :* Look no perſon have particular gods of 
75 his own; or worſhip any new and forcign ones 


in private, unleſs they are authorized by public 
% authority.” (Table xi. of the 12 Tables, art. 2. 
Vide Hooke's Roman Hiſt. in Oct. vol. ii. p. 328.) 
As the ſenate did not comply with Tiberius' deſire, 


(and, according to Suetonius, they had done ſo on 


oOccaſions without his ever taking it amiſs) it was 
againſt law to worſhip Jeſus Chriſt. The Chriſ- 
tians therefore, who worſhipped Jeſus Chriſt, in- 
curred the cenſure of the laws. But if his ſenate 


Was as ſervile, as the Author inſinuates, it is but 


natural to conclude, that he might protect the 


Chriſtians without fearing any moleſtation from 
that quarter. Beſides this ſuppoſed conduct of 


Tiberius 1s not ſingular . Lampridius tells us, 


: that Alexander Severus intended to dedicate a 


„The Author indeed tells us, that this ſtory was credulouſly 
| adopted by an hiſtorian of the age of Conſtantine (ſee note 115, 
p. Ixxiii.) we ſhould however have imagined that more deference 


Would have been Paid to his authority, ſince it 1s certain that he | 


was a TO 
25 G 4 | temple 


is trifling, when we conſider what Suetonius ſays 
of him alſo. Tiberius complained not in the 
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temple to Chriſt, and to receive him among his 
gods; as it is reported Hadrian would have done, 
who ordered temples to be built in all the cities 
without any images placed therein; which to this 
day, as they have no deities, are called Adriani. 
This was his intention, as it was reported, But if 
his project remained unexecuted, ſays the hiſtorian, 
it was owing to the perſuaſion of ſuch as had con- 
ſulted the oracles, who declared that if the enter- 
Prize took place, the world would become Chriſ- 


tian, and the temples would be deſerted. Alex- 


* ander Severus Chriſto templum facere voluit, 
* eumque inter Deos recipere. Quod & Adria- 
nus cogitaſſe fertur, qui templa in omnibus ci- 
< vitatibus ſine ſimulacris juſſerat fieri: quæ hodie 
& 1dcirco quia non habent numina, dicuntur Adri-- 
% ani; quæ ille ad hoc paraſſe dicebatur : ſed 
8 prohibitus eſt ab iis qui conſulentes ſacra, repe- 
<« rerant omnes Chriſtianos futuros fi id optato 
J eveniſſet, & templa reliqua deſerenda.“ (lit 
Lampridii Alex. Sever. vol. ii. p. 251.) It may be 
replied, that Caſaubon accuſes Lampridius of hav- 


ing picked up this ſtory from ſome zealous Chriſ-- 
tians ; and that Hadrian, in ordering thoſe temples 
ro be conſtructed, did it with a view only of conſe- 
crating them to himſelf, and of decorating them- 
with his own, and the ſtatues of his gods. But 
this prince dying before he could execute his pro- 


Ject, they remained without dedication, divinities, 
or prieſts; and therefore it was reported, that he 
had intended to dedicate them to Jeſus Chriſt. 

And what proves it beyond doubt (it is Caſaubon 


Who ſtill ſpeaks) is, that neither the fathers, or 
church hiſtorians ever mention it, though it is a 


— 


fact that would redound ſo much to the glory of 


religion. To which. we anſwer, it is plain that 
3 ; Caſaubon 


? 


* * 
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Caſaubon did not rightly underſtand the text. Lam- 


pridius does not ſay that Hadrian cauſed temples 
to be conſtructed, which, by his death, remained 


unconſecrated and without divinities, as if he in- 
tended to place ſuch therein. But he ſays poſi- 
tively and clearly, that Hadrian ordered that tem- 


ples ſhould be built in all the towns or cities with- 


out any repreſentation of the gods whatever. 
« Templa in omnibus civitatibus ſine ſimulacris 
cc juſſerat fieri. His intention therefore certainly 
was not that they ſhould ſerve for the ſame wor- 
ſhip as the other temples, otherwiſe the reſtric- 
tion was ſuperfluous. They were conſequently 
deſtined to the honor of Jeſus Chriſt, as Lampri- 
dius ſays; and for that reaſon none of the idols, 
though otherwiſe: ſo much revered, were to be 
placed therein. Moreover it is plain that it was 
not his pride and vanity that he ſought to flatter 
by conſtructing theſe temples, for he had built a 
temple for that purpoſe at Athens, and had fur- 
niſhed it with his own image and the ſtatues of his 
gods, as Spartian (Adrian, c. 13. & Pauſanias in 


Atticis) informs us. Beſides, Lampridius makes 


uſe of an expreſſion which is incompatible with the 


ſenſe that Caſaubon gives it. Becauſe they are 


conſecrated to no divinity, they are called to this 
day Adriani. Quia non habent numina, dicun- 


« tur Adrian.” It is plain that they were thus 


named by the pagans, to avoid acknowledging and 
confeſſing that Jeſus Chriſt had attracted the vene- 
ration of their emperors. By Lampridius we ſee 
alſo that-it was the popular opinion, that ſuch 
was the deſtination of thoſe temples. < Quæ ad 


e hoc ille paraſſe dicebatur.“ This he mult have 


known to be the ſentiment of the heathens, for he, 


who was ſo full of reſpect and veneration for his 
23 5 | 


| gods, 


"1 $2211, BB 
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; Gods, would never have tranſmitted to poſterity a 
fact of this nature which he had picked up among 
Chriſtians. Finally, The filence of the Church 
Hiſtorians upon this head is of no weight, unleſs. it 
be proved that a fact is not to be depended upon, 
although recorded by an unprejudiced and candjd 


writer, unleſs it be pores. . other autho- 
* 


In the ae Page, viz. 9 56, the Author FRO 
<« The edit of Marcus Antoninus is ſuppoſed to 
% have been the effect of his devotion” and grati- 
* tude, for the miraculous deliverance which he 
< had obtained in the Marcomannic war. The 
« diſtreſs of the legions, the ſeaſonable tempeſt 
„ of rain and hail, of thunder and of lightning, 
e and the diſmay and defeat of the Barbarians, 
1 have been celebrated by the eloquence of ſeve- 
| & ral Pagan writers. If there were any Chriſtians 
in that army, it was natural that they ſhould 
C aferibe ſome merit to the fervent prayers, which 
<& in the moment of danger they had offered up for 
their own and the — ſafety. But we are 
<« ſtill aſſured by monuments of braſs and marble, 
<<. by the imperial medals, and by the Antonine 
, column, that neither the prince nor the people 
<<. entertained. any ſenſe of this ſignal obligation, 
cc ſince they unanimouſly attribute their deliver- 
«ance to the providence of Jupiter, and to the 
interpoſition of Mercury. During the whole 
«. courſe of his reign, Marcus deſpiſed the Chriſ- 


5 tians as a philoſopher, and puniſhed them as 2 
« non.” : 


Axgwr Ro Marcus Fs * having 
ng e to ſubdue the Germans by his 


generals, 


n ] 
generals. reſolyed in the 13th year of his reign; 


and of the Chriſtian æra 171, to lead a powerful 
army againſt them. He was beyond the Danube 


(for Germany extended much further eaſtward. 


than it does at preſent) when the Quadi, a people 
inhabiting that tract, now called Moravia, fur- 
| rounded him in a very diſadvantageous ſituation, 

fo that there was no poſſibility that either he or 
his army could eſcape out of their hands, or ſub- 


ſilt long where they were, for want of water. The 


'I2th legion, called the Melitine, from a town of 
that name in Armenia, was chiefly compoſed of 
Chriſtians: theſe, when the army was drawn up, 


but languid and periſhing with thirſt, fell upon 
their knees, % as we are accuſtomed to do at 


4 prayer,” ſays Euſebius, and poured forth the 
moſt earneſt ſupplications to God. When all on 
a ſudden the ſky was darkened, and a heavy rain 


ſhowered down with impetuoſity juſt as the Barba- 


rians had aſſailed the Roman camp. The ſtorm 
being driven by the wind upon the Quadi, and ac- 
companied with dreadful thunder and lightning, 
they were entirely routed. Both Chriſtian and Hea- 
then writers give this account of the victory, 
| though the latter cannot be ſuppoſed to attribute 
it to the prayers of Chriſtians. The Author hav- 
ing acknowledged this latter part, it wants no fur- 
ther confirmation. We know that Dion attributes 
the prodigy to Ornuphis, a celebrated magician of 
Egypt; that Lampridius aſſigns it to certain Chal- 
daic enchanters, and ſo gives them the appellation 
of Chaldeans only. To this it may be anſwered, 
that the Pagans, who gave the glory of this pro- 
digy to the Chaldeans, generaly confounded them 
with the Jews, and ſeldom diſtinguiſhed the latter 
from the Chriſtians. In fine, 18 Marcus Aure- 
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ius Antoninus and his army had a miraculous ef- 
cape is atteſted both by Pagan writers and Pagan 
monuments. The Reader therefore muſt judge 
for himſelf, whether it is moſt conſiſtent to attri- 
bute it with them to Jupiter Pluvius, or to the in- 
terpoſition of Almighty God with the Chriſtians. 
If the Author could have proved there were no 
Chriſtians in the army, then indeed the diſpute 
would be ended. But that is an article beyond 
his reach. Indeed he inſinuates as much, * If there 
« were any Chriſtians in that army,” and moſt 
probably goes upon the gratuitous ſuppoſition, 

which he aſſerted in page 486, The Chriſtians 
c could not aſſume the character of ſoldiers, — 
« without renouncing a more ſacred duty.” We 
have already proved from Grotius that ſuch was 
not the opinion of the church. Nay the rigid and 
ſevere Tertullian brings evidence that the army 
was full of Chriſtians. Heſterni ſumus, et veſ- 
.* tra omnia implevimus, urbes, inſulas, caſtella, 
“ municipia, conciliabula, Caſtra ipſa. (Apol. 
cap. xxxvii. p. 30.) And again, Navigamus & 
4 nos vobiſcum, & militamus, & ruſticamur, & 
5 mercamur ; proinde miſcemus artes, opera noſ- 
* tra publicamus uſui veſtro.“ (Apol. cap. xlii. 
P. 34.) It is true that Origen (cont. Cell. lib. viii.) 
ſeems to be of a contrary opinion, and to adopt 
the more rigorous ſentiment of thoſe, who judged 
the tumults and libertiniſm ſo inſeparable from a 
ſoldiers life, to be incompatible with the precepts 
and maxims of the goſpel. Yet this is not ab- 
ſolutely his opinion, for in ſeveral other places he 
ſpeaks of the profeſſion of arms, as an honorable 
and laudable employment. (Lib. iv. p. 218, &c.) 


But 


3 


[ 109 ] 


But during the whole courſe of his reign, 
ce « ſays the Author, Marcus deſpiſed the Chriſtians 


* a3: © plyloſopher, and as them as a ſo- 


Ip VerIgn..:- 


ANSWER. Since there is no word that hs been 
more proſtituted of late than that of philoſophy, 
it may not be amiſs to aſcertain its true ſenſe ; af- 
ter which we ſhall take the liberty to make the ap- 
plication to the hero in queſtion, Philoſophy, 
as we conceive it, is the knowledge of nature and 


morality, founded on reaſon and experience. If : 


Marcus then really deſpiſed the Chriſtians, it muſt 


have been through ignorance—conſequently he was 


no philoſopher, for a philoſopher never approves 


or condemns any thing till he has had ſolid mo- 


tives to regulate his judgment. Marcus therefore 


was actuated by prejudice, not by philoſophy ; 
for had he taken the latter for his guide, he could 


not have over-looked the vircues of the primitive 


Chriſtians, and the Author ſhall decide the affair 
himſelf: < If we conſider, fays he, the purity of 
< the Chriſtian religion, the ſanctity of its moral 


cc precepts, and the innocent as well auſtere lives of 
c the greater number of thoſe, who during the 


« firſt ages embraced the faith of the goſpel, we 
<« ſhould naturally ſuppoſe, that ſo benevolent a 
« doctrine would have been received with due re- 
« yerence, even by the unbelieving world ; that 
the learned and polite, however they might de- 
* ride the miracles, would have eſteemed the vir- 
s tyes of the new ſect; and that the magiſtrates, 
C inſtead of perſecuting, would have protected an 
„ order of men who yielded the moſt paſſive obe- 
« dience to the NN; though they declined the 
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& active cates of war and 1 As * 
philoſopher then he could not deſpiſe the Chriſtians, 
and ſince he puniſhed them, it proves that he was 
a ſuperſtitious bigot, which was his real. character, 
though | in ſome other reſpects he was a great man. 
There is however one inſtance that might have 
redounded to the honor of his hero, had the Au- 
thor thought it worth mentioning. In page 541, | 
he expatiates much on the de of Trajan in 
regard of the Chriſtians: * Though he direéts 
« the magiſtrates, ſays he, to puniſh ſuch perſons 
ce ag are legally convicted, he prohibits them with 
da very humane inconſiſtency, from making g any 
& inquiries concerning the ſuppoſed criminals.” 
Now Marcus improved upon this very humane in- 
conſiſtency, for he ordered that the accuſer ſhould 
ſuffer with the accuſed ; which law was actually 
Put into execution in the. affair of St. Apdlionius, 
as we ſee in Euſebius. Sed miſer (i. &. the in- 
* former) intempeſtive ſuſcepta accuſatione, cum 
cc ex imperatoris edicto capitalis pœna in eos qui 
« taha detuliſſent eſſet conſtituta, confeſtim are 
e cruribus occiditur.” ' (Hiſt, Eccleſ. lib. v. car 
Xxi. p. 153.) It may be anſwered that St. Apol- 
' Jonius. ſuffered in the ſucceeding reign, viz. of 
Commodus. It is true he did, but Monſ. Valois 
plainl y proves, that it was by the edict of Marcus 
Aurelius that the informer was put to death, (An- 
not. in lib. v. cap. xxi.) and refers the Reader to 
the very law itſelf. (Lib. iv. cap. xiti.) If any one 
objects to the teſtimony of Euſebius on this head, 
we ſhall return him the compliment, and deſire 
him to bring ſome ſolid proof that Marcus Au- 
relius perſecuted the Chriſtians after the defeat of 


25 The beginning of the 16th A p. 519. 
n 
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1 
the Quadi, out of ſame other hiſtorian than Euſe- 
dius, who is the only one who relates it; and even 


this perſecution is not attributed to the emperor 


himſelf, but to the malice of the populace, and 
afterwards to the injuſtice of the magiſtrates “. But 
how can we gloſs over the conduct of Marcus Au- 
relius in regard of the primitive Chriſtians, 
or even let it paſs without cenſure, when we 
arraign the proceedings of Charles V. and 
Lewis IV.? (See the Author, p. 529 at bottom.) 
Without pretending to judge, much leſs to juſtify 
the conduct of either, we may modeſtly afk, 
What were the arms the primitive chriſtians made 


uſe of to enforce their religious opinions bs. Gf 


their unjuſt judges and impious perſecutors? 
Patience and prayer. And what were their 
crimes? The Author has been pleaſed to anſwer 


that queſtion. As to the legio fulminans, or 


thundering legion, we abandon it with pleaſure. 


Howeve. e beg leave to ſay, that though there 1 


was a legion of that name in the time of Aguſtus 
according to Dion, and though there have been 
fix of that appellation, as may be ſeen in the me- 
dals of Golzius, yet it does not follow, but that 
the Melitine legion might have acquired that name 
after the victory over. the Quadi. Monſieur de 
Valois and de Tillemont expoſe all the difficulties 
that occur upon this ſubject. The former poſi- 
tively excludes it; 3 „ after having given his 
reaſons, very juftly ſays that Fuſebius himſelf 
ſeems to doubt it, and wiſhes that every one 
would judge for himſelf, « Sed de his quiſque 
pro arbitrio ſuo judicer.” e in Euſeb. lib. N. 
C. v. p. 83.) | . | | 


1 dee Eyſcb, Hiſt, Eeclsl, 5 Vi os i. p. 26. 
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In che ſame page, wh 5 the 8 ſays, The 
« celebrated Marcia, the moſt favoured of his 


5 concubines (viz. of Commodus) and who at 


length contrived the murder of her imperial 
ec lover, entertained a ſingular affection for the op- 
« preſſed church; and though it was 1mpoſlible 


that ſhe could reconcile the practice of vice with 


the precepts of the goſpel, ſhe might hope to 
«atone for the frailties of her ſex and profeſſion, 


4 by declaring herſelf the. patroneſs of the Chriſ- 
e tions. A note (106) is annexed, wherein the 


Author ſays, Dion Caſſius, or rather his abbre- 
8 viator Xiphilin, E Exil. p. Wa W 


ee We are She. TB at a "If how. we 


| that reconcile this note with one we have met with 


a few pages back. In the various compilation 


of the Auguſtan Hiſtory (ſays the Author, note 


ee P. Ixxviii.) a part of which was com- 


< poſed under the reign of Conſtantine, there are 
% not fix lines which relate to the Chriſtians, nor 


& has the diligence of Xiphilin diſcovered their 


-<. name in the large hiſtory of Dion Caſſius.” 
Hut to return to Marcia: lt is ſuppoſed, lays 
de Tillemont, that ſhe had a great regard 
« for the Chriſtians, and having a great aſcend- 
ant over Commodus, ſhe rendered them conſi- 
% derable ſervice. (Vie de Commode, vol. ii. p. 

« 429.) Commodus, retiring to his room towards 
„ noon, as if he meant to take his repoſe, wrote 


F upon a piece of paper the names of ſeveral per- 
„ ſons of diſtinction, ſays Herodian (Capitolinus 


reduces them to fourteen) whom he propoſed to 
put to death that he might get the poſſeſſion. 
.< of their fortunes to ſupply his prodigality. At 


the head of — were Marcia, Lætus, and 
6 Eclecte, 


K . 


1 1 }) 
05 Eckecde. This paper falling accidenrally into 


« the hands of Marcia, ſhe informed Lætuùs and 


Eclecte of the contents. Theſe people (who bad 


«* nothing to bope for after this life) agreed that it 


* was requiſite to be before-hand with the tyrant 
< upon the motive of ſelf. preſervation. Thus 
* Herodian treats the conſpiracy, and Capitolinus 
„ confirms it. Dion ſays that Lætus and Ec- 
' < lecte, harraſſed by his ill- conduct, and terrified 
« by his threats, conſpired with Marcia to kill 
„ him. The latter gave him poiſon, which 
„not having the deſired effect, they cauſed Nar- 
< cifſus, a prize-fighter, to ſtrangle him.” (Tille- 
mont, as above, Þ. 446.) All that can be con- 
cluded from this ſtory is, that Marcia had a great 
reſpect for the Chriſtians, being moſt probably 


E 


edified at their patience in ſuffering, and the pu- 


rity of their morals. And indeed Who would not, 


ſuppoſing that they were conformable to the pic- 
ture which our Author has drawn of them | She 


muſt have been totally ignorant however of the 
| maxims of the goſpel, ſince de Tillemont tells us, 


that ſhe and her companions had nothing to hope 


Ih after this life. 


5 ge 559, © When the inhuman Maximin, ſays 
the Author, diſcharged his fury on the favourites 
« and ſervants of his unfortunate benefactor, a 
of number of Chriſtians, of every rank and of 
both ſexes, were involved in the promiſcuous maſ- 
80 0 which, on their account, has e 
" received the name of perſecution.” 


Auswrk. Not at all; for the oetſbbiitiog laſted 

during the whole reign of Maximin, as may be 

bo from Eufebjus (b. vi, chap. 28, es 
H if 


„ 

- (87 
23 1130 
38 | 


1 [mm | 
Hiſt. p. 186.) And this is confirmed in expreſs 
words by Rufinus; Tribus annis a Maximino 
cc perſecutione commota, in quibus finem & per- 

e ſecutionis fecit, & vitæ.“ (Lib. vi. Hiſt. cap. 19.) 

Neque, enim crudelius fuit animal in terris,“ 
which is only part of the deteſtable character, 
which Julius Capitolinus, a pagan author, gives 


In page 561, the ſtory of Paul of Samoſata is 
related with the utmoſt preciſion by the Author. 
He has not even omitted a circumſtance that can 
palliate the infamy of the ſacrilegious biſhop of 
Antioch. Notwithſtanding theſe vices, ſays he, 
<« if Paul of Samoſata had preſerved the purity of 
the orthodox faith, his reign over the capital 
< of Syria would have ended only with his life; 
* and had a ſeaſonable perſecution intervened, an 
<« effort of courage might perhaps have placed 
e him in the rank of ſaints and martyrs. Some 
nice and ſubtle errors, which he imprudently 
<« adopted and obſtinately maintained, concerning 
the doctrine of the trinity, excited the zeal and 
< indignation of the eaſtern churches, From 
Egypt to the Euxine ſea, the biſhops were in 
& arms and in motion. Several councils were 
« held, confutations were publiſhed, excommuni- 
cations were pronounced,, ambiguous explana- 
tions were by turns accepted and refuſed, trea- 
ties were concluded and violated, and at length 
« Paul of Samoſata was degraded from his epiſ- 
e copal character, by the ſentence of ſeventy or 
eighty biſhops, who aſſembled for that purpoſe 
at Antioch, and who, without conſulting the 
rights of the clergy or people, appointed a ſuc- 
& ceſſor by their own authority. The manifeſt 
| Es ce irre. 


6 irregularity. of this 3 increaſed: the 
“ numbers of the diſcontented faction; and as 


<« Paul, who was no ſtranger to the arts of courts, © 


* had inſinuated himſelf into the favour of Ze- 
% nobia, he maintained above four years the pol- 
< ſeſſion of the epiſcopal houſe and office. The vic- 
« tory, of Aurelian changed the face of the eaſt, 
« and the two contending parties, who applied 
<< to each other the epithets of ſchiſm and hereſy, 
ce were either commanded or permitted to plead 
<« their cauſe before the tribunal of the conqueror. 
« This public and very ſingular trial affords a 
60 * CORPINCINE proof, that the exiſtence, the pro- 
* perty, the privileges, and the internal policy of 
the Chriſtians were acknowledged, if not by the 


<« Jaws, at leaſt by the magiſtrates of the empire. 


<« As a pagan and as a ſoldier, it could ſcarcely 
ebe expected that Aurelian ſhould enter into 


=. the diſcuſſion, whether the ſentiments of Paul 


« or thoſe of his adverſaries were moſt agreeable 
to the true ſtandard of the orthodox faith. His 
66 determination, however, was founded on the 
« general principles of equity and reaſon, He 
< conſidered the biſhops of Italy as the moſt im- 
« partial and reſpectable judges among the Chriſ- 
e tians, and as ſoon as he was informed that 
ce they had unanimouſly approved the ſentence of 
& the council, he acquieſced in their opinion, and 


bis immediately gave orders that Paul ſhould be 


* compelled to relinquiſh the temporal poſſeſ- 
“ fions belonging to an office, of which, in the 
* judgment of his a brethros, he had been regularly 
66 FOTO 5 


ANSWER. 86 . ſays he, "the 7 


« Lier if Paul Bad preſerved the purity of the 
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« faith, his reign over the capital of Syria would 
« have ended only with his life.” We are incli- 
ned to judge otherwiſe for many weighty rea- 


ſons, and more particlarly ſo, as we find that the 


church was-as much ſcandalized at the corruption 
of his morals, as alarmed at the heterodoxy of his 


| faith, which is fully proved by the ſynodat letter 


Paul, addreſſed to Dionyſius biſhop of Rome 
and Maximus biſhop of Alexandria; which letter 
they tranſmitted alſo to theſeveral provinces. © Tum 


_ < ut perverſum Pauli dogma, confutationes quoque 


< & diſputationes adverſus illum habitas; cunc- 


tamque hominis vitam ac mores exponerent. (Euſeb. 


Hift. Eccleſ. lib. vii. cap. 30, p. 228.) After which 
they give the circumſtantial account of his ſcanda- 


lous vices, which the Author has ſo accurately co- 
pied as above. If Paul was ſo long unmoleſted 
in the enjoyment of his iniquities the reaſon is ob- 


vious. He was protected by Zenobia, ſo that his 
neighbours could only lament and bewail a ſcandal 
which they could not remedy. His de cauſis 
omnes quidem apud ſe privatim ingemiſcunt 


s atque ſuſpirant. Sed potentiam ejus ac tyran- 
& nidem adeo reformidant, ut accuſare illum non 


« audeant.” — ut ſupra, p. 230.) 


« And had a ſeaſonable erſecution TRY OY 
<«< an effort of courage might perhaps have placed 


« him in the rank of ſaints and martyrs,” _ 


Answtr. This is a gratuitous ſuppoſition like 
that of Marcia, ſupported only by a perhaps. We 
return it therefore upon the Author's hands. From 
Egypt to the Euxine ſea, ſays he, the biſhops 
< were in arms and in motion.” They certainly 
were in becauſe che aſſembled a dif- 

erent 


1 117 * 
gar and diſtant parts. (See Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 
b. vii. chap. xxviil. p. 227.) But their being in 


arms is rather too hyperbolical, and conveys an 


idea much more adapted to the ſenate or to the 
<« camp.” (See the Decline and Fall, p. 494.) 
* Several councils were held.” There were three 
at leaſt. An affair of that importance could not 
be ſettled without ſome trouble. Confutations 
& were publiſhed, excommunications were pro- 
% nounced.” On one fide. Paul was confuted 


and convicted by the unanimous ſentiment of all 


preſent; and, in conſequence thereof, he was ex» 
communicated and depoſed, © Paulus convictus 
*f& ab omnibus manifeſtiſſimè deprehenſus falſi 
by dogmaris reus, ab univerſo quæ ſub cælo eſt 
« Eccleſia catholica eliminatus eſt.” (Euſeb. ut 
ſup. cap. xxix. p 227.) © Ambiguous explanations 


« were by turns accepted and refuſed.” Paul we 


find made uſe of ambigyity and preyarication, 
the uſual refuge and reſource of error. Praz- 
c cipue vero Paulum coarguit, & latere cupientem 


« confutavit Malchion.” (Ibid.) * Sed cum ille 


4 (Paulus) mutaturum ſe ſententiam promiſiſſet; 
< credens ei Firmilianus (Ceſareæ Cappadocum 


« Epiſcopus) ſperanſque ſine ullo r eligionis noſtræ | 


85 probro atque diſpendio rem optimè poſſe con- 


« ſtitui, diſtulit ſententiam ſuam deceptus ſcilicet 


$ ab homine qui deum ac dominum ſuum negabat, 


« & qui fidem quam antea profitebatur, violave- 


« rat.” (Ibid. ch. xxXX. P. 228.) 


At length, ſays the Author, paul of Samos 
te ſata was degraded. from his epiſcopal character, 
« by the ſentence of ſeventy or eighty biſhops, 
| who aſſembled for that purpoſe at Antioch, and 
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© Or people, appointed a Hucceſſor 5 their own 
< authority.” | 


ANSWER. 'We uſt fad, this to . like 
wiſe, being purely an imaginary ſuppoſition. 


As a pagan and a ſoldier, continues the Author, 
it could ſcarcely be expected that Aurelian 
& ſhould enter into the diſcuſſion, whether the ſen- 
c timents of Paul or thoſe of his adverſaries were 


& moſt agree able to the true ſtandard of the or- 
6. thodox faith. 3 : 


ANSWER. | Aurelian's | knowledge of 1 
was not put much to the trial; for the council, in 
which Paul was condemned, had been over two 
or three years before Aurelian became maſter of 
the eaſt. (See Tillemont Mem. Eccleſ. vol. iv. p. 
124.) They applied to Aurelian, it is true, to turn 
Paul out of the epiſcopal houſe, which he kept 
poſſeſſion of. * Sed cum Paulus è domo Eccleſiæ 
e nullatenus excedere vellet; interpellatus impera- 

« tor Aurelianus.” (Euſeb. lib. vii. c. xxx. p. 231.) 
This the emperor performed, “ Hoc modo vir 
e ſupra memoratus cum ſummo dedecore per ſecu- 


« larem poteſtatem ab Eccleſia exturbatus eſt.? 


(Ibid.) By the note 190 of the Author, he ſays, 
„We are entirely indebted to Euſebius for the 
curious ſtory of Paul of Samoſata.” To which 
we may add from the ſaid Euſebius, that the bi- 
mops treated Paul with the greateſt lenity and 
condeſcenſion, hoping to bring him to a ſenſe of 
bis duty by mildneſs and fair means; but, finding 
him a prevaricator, and rotten at heart, they were 
obliged to proceed to extremities. The; account 
which Euſebius gives us of Paul of Samoſata is 
very conciſe, conſiſting only of, three very ſhort 
: - chapters 


"2 þ 


„ 
chapter, and « one long one, fo that any body, with 
YOu; little trouble, may aſcertain the whole truth. _ 


Page 564, « The principal Eunuchs; Lucian' 5 
% and Dorotheus, &c. Gorgonius, and Andrew, 
* ſays the Author, who attended the perſon, poſ- 
“ ſeſſed the favour, and governed the houſhold, . 
0, Diocletian, protected by their powerful in- | 
e fluence the faith which they had embraced. 
„Their example was imitated by many of the 
cc moſt conſiderable officers of the palace, who, 
in their reſpective ſtations, had the care of the 
“ imperial ornaments, of the robes, of the furni- 
« ture, of the jewels, and even of the private 
« treaſury ; and, though it might ſometimes be J 
“ incumbent on them to accompany the emperor ' + 
ec when he ſacrificed in the temple, they enjoyed, e q 
ce with their wives, their children, and their Haves, 
« the free exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion.” 


AxswER. They attended him in the temple» 
it is certain, and it was in conſequence of this at-" 
tendance that the mind of Diocletian was alienated 
from the Chriſtians. By Lactantius, to whom we 
are referred by the Author's note 133, we are in- 
formed, Ut erat pro timore ſcrutator rerum fu- | 
* turarum ;z' Which SL e alſo by Aurelius 7 te 
Victor, a pagan Writer, . Namque imminentium 
« ſcrutator *. While he was ſacrificing, the 
Chriſtians fortified themſelves with the fign "of the 
croſs © Immortale ſignum.“ Upon this the ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremony was interrupted, the victims 
ielding none of the uſual and expected ſigns. 
They ſacrificed a- new, and flew more beaſts; but 
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all in vain Upon 3 the chief of the Aru- 
ſpices, either through ſuſpicion, or really know- 


ing them by fight, declared that it was cauſed by 


which Diocletian, burning with rage, commanded, 
not only that thoſe who accompanied him in the 
temple ſhould ſacrifice, but even thoſe who were 
in the palace ſhould be compelled to it; and that 
if they did not immediately obey, they ſhould be 
heat into compliance. He then ſent orders that 
the-ſoldiers; ſhould be forced to ſacrifice alſo; and 
that ſuch as refuſed to obey, ſhould be diſmiſſed. 
* Cum ageret (Diocletianus) in portibus orientis, 
e ut erat pro timore ſcrutator rerum futurarum, 


= immolabat pecudes, & in jecoribus eorum ven- 


+ tura querebat. Tum quidam miniſtrorum ſci- 


* entes dominum, cum adſiſterent immolanti, im- 
poſuerunt frontibus ſuis immortale ſignum: 
cc 


ua. facto, fugatis dæmonibus, ſacra turbara. 


. Frepidabant aruſpices, nec ſolitas in extis 


E notas videbant; & quaſi non litaſſent, ſepius 
*- immolabant; verùm identidem mactatæ hoſtiæ 


„ nihil oſtendebant, donec magiſter ille aruſpicum 
cc 


Tages, ſeu ſuſpicione, ſeu viſu, ait idcirco non 
<- reſpondere ſacra quod rebus divinis profani ho- 


* mines. intereſſent. Tunc irà furens, ſacrificare 


non eos tantùm qui ſacris miniſtrabant, ſed uni- 
4 verſos qui erant in palatio juſſit, & in eos, ſi 


sdetrectaſſent, verberibus animadverti; datiſque 


< ad præpoſitos literis, etiam milites cogi ad ne- 


fanda ſacrificia præcepit, ut qui non paruiſſent, 


* militia ſolverentur.” His fury went no further 


at this time; and if he did; not preſs the execution 


_ of theſe edicts, it was through no motive of hu- 
. an whatever; for his uſual craft and cunning 


mace him leave ſuch work as he knew would gain 
him 


the 1 8 of ſome profane perſons. Upon 
C 


x 


him hatred to be put in execution by others. 
« Moratus callide fuit (ſays Eutropius) ſagax 
6 preterea, & admodum ſubtilis ingenio, & qui 
„ ſeveritatem ſuam ahena invidia vellet explcre.” 
a 1, lib. ix. p. 660.) 


Soon after this laſt period of the Author fol- 
lows a note (138, p. Ixxv.) wherein he ſays: © It 
« js ſeriouſly to be lamented, that the Chriſtian 
* fathers, by acknowledging the ſupernatural, or, 
eas they deem it, the infernal part of Paganiſm, 
e deſtroy with their own hands the great advan- 
4 tage which we might otherwiſe derive from the 
8 liberal conceſſians of our adverſaries.” 


Axswrk. If this argument was of any weight, 
it would lead us to another which would finiſh the 
buſineſs at one touch. For the Old Teſtament ac- 
knowledges the magicians of Pharaoh; and by the 
oſpel we are aſſured that great ſigns and wonders 
all be effected by the operation of the devil. 
For falſe Chriſts and falſe prophets ſhall riſe 
“and ſhall ſhew great ſigns and wonders to ſe- 
«« duce, if poſſible, even the Elec EN Mark” 


xi. TE}. 


Page 966. In the general adminiſtration of the 
« provinces (ſays the Author) Maximian and Ga- 
©. lerius obeyed the laws which their benefactor had 
< eftabliſhed; but they frequently found occaſions 
«of. exerciſing within their camp and places a ſe- 
<« cret perſecution, for which the imprudent zeal 
« of the Chriſtians ſometimes offered the moſt ſpe- 
(L* cious pretences. A ſentence of death was exe- 
ce cuted upon Maximilianus, an African youth, 
i RA had been produced by his. own WE 
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< fore the magiſtrate as a ſufficient and 1851 re- 
<* cruit, but who obſtinatel perſiſted i in declaring, 


< that his conſcience would not permit him to 
% embrace the profeſſion of a ſoldier.” To this 


is a note (144) annexed, wherein he ſays, See 


<« the Acta Sincera, p. 299. The accounts of his 
< martyrdom and of that of Marcellus bear every, 


ce * mark. of truth and authenticity. Ws 


Answes. When the ſtory is MENS told the 
Reader will draw quite a contrary concluſion and 
not attribute his non-compliance to impradent Zeal i in 
any hape. Maximilian was the ſon of Victor, a 
Chriſtian ſoldier in Numidia: according to the 
law which obliged the ſons of ſoldiers to "ſerve | in 
the army at the age of twenty-one years, his mea- 


ſure was taken that he might be enrolled in the 


troops, and he was found to be of due ſtature, 


being five Roman feet and ten inches high. But 


Maximilian reſolutely refuſed to ſerye on account 


of ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies, which he declared. 


he could not comply with in conſcience. The pre- 
fident defired the father to adviſe his ſon; to which 


the father replied, He has his motives, and knows. 


beſt what is expedient to be done. Habet con- 
« fihum ſuum, quid illi expediat,” If no more 


had been demanded of the recruits at this period , 


than when Victor enliſted, the latter could not 
have made ſuch a reply without receiving a juſt 
reprimand. Yet we find no ſuch reprimand in 


Ruinart“ as referred to. The young man having 


received ſentence of death, the father returned 
home, bleſſing Almighty God for having given 
bim ſuch a ſon. It 1 is evident then, that as the fon 


” Ruinart Acta Martyr. Pariſiis Anno 1689. 


did 


00 


E 1&5 F 
did not offer himſelf voluntarily, but, according 
to the Roman law, was forced into the ſervice; _ 
his refuſal therefore no ways can be attributed to 


imprudent zeal, which would never have manifeſted 
ſelf had he been left at home in peace. 


* 5 


In the 8 page, - the next (viz. 2 the. 
Author continues thus: It could ſcarcely be ex- 


« pected that any government ſhould ſuffer the 
e action of Marcellus the centurion to paſs with im- 


* pynity. On the day of a public feſtival,” (where- 
in 1 5 were ſacrdicing, he ſhould have ſaid) <«< that: 


6c 


officer threw away his belt, his arms, and the 
YI 
5 


< the eternal King, and that he renounced for ever 


the uſe of carnal weapons, and the ſervice of an 

<« idolatrous maſter, The ſoldiers, as ſoon as the 

« recovered from their aſtoniſhment, ſecured the 

« perfon of Marcellus. He was examined in the 
cc 

% Mauritania; and as he was convicted by his 

5 


« ed for the crime of deſertion.“ By note 145. 


we are referred to Ruinart, Acta Sincera, p. 320. | 


ANSWER. Out of Ruinart then we will tell 
the whole ſtory at full length, for the Author hath 
been pleaſed to ſuppreſs one half of ie * Jn &- 

vitate Tingitana, procurante Fortunato Preſide, 
advenit natalis dies Imperatoris. Ibi cum om- 
nes in convivus epularentur atque ſacrificarent, 
Marcellus quidam ex centurionibus legionis 
Trajanz, profana reputans illa convivia, rejecto 
etiam cingulo militari coram ſignis legionis, que 
F tune aderant, clara voce teſtatus eſt, dicens: 


60 Jeſu 


* (c 


enſigns of his office, and exclaimed with a loud 
voice, that he would obey none but Jeſus Chriſt 


city of Tingi by the preſident of that part of 


on confeſſion," he was condemned and- behead- 
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& Jeſy Chriſto. regi æterno milito. Abjecit quo- 
«© que vitem & arma, & addidit, ex hoc militare 
« 1mperatoribus veſtris deſiſto, & Deos veſtros 


ec ligneos & lapideos adorare contemno. Si tals 


& eft conditio militautium, ut diis & imperatoribus ſa- 


& ca facere compellantur : ecce projicio vitem & cin- 
e gulum; renuncio fignis, & militare recuſo. (Rui- 


nart ad loc.) It is plain that Marcellus renounced 
the ſervice, becauſe he was called upon to ſacrifice. 

I the heathens had not impoſed this condition, 
Marcellus would in all probability have remained 


in the army, Therefore this alſo can never be al- 
ledged as an inftance of imprudent zeal. f 


= I the ſame page, the Author ſays, 6 The IM 


_ perienced emperor (Diocletian) was ſtill inclined 
& to purſue meaſures of lenity ; and though he 
* readily conſented to exclude the Chriſtians from 


« holding any employments in the houſhold or 


e the army, he urged in the ſtrongeſt terms the 


-—_— 


« danger as well as cruelty of ſhedding the blood 


_— of thoſe delyded fanatics,” 


- Answtr. And why? Becauſe Diocletian, who 
was naturally cautious and wary in his proceed- 


ings, foreſaw that it would cauſe univerſal con- 
fuſion, and promote a cruel ſlaughter, which would 
in the main be a ſubject of joy to the Chriſtians, 
whom he knew were always ready to lay down 


their lives for their religion, © illos libenter mori 


« ſolere” ſciebat. (Lact. cap. xi. p. 860.) 


In the ſame page, the Author continues as fol- 


lows, © Galerius at length extorted from him 
$ the permiſſion of ſummoning a council, com- 


a + 
* 


* poſed of a few perſons the moſt diſtinguiſh 


* | ? 
— 


+ 5 1 
in the civil and military departments of the 
_ AnswER. It is quite the reverſe; for Diocle- 
tian, ſeeing that he could not withdraw Galerius 
from his bloody purpoſes, propeſed the fummon- 
ing a council. Let us tranſcribe the paſſage the Au- 
thor-efers to: Nec tamen deflectere potuit * præ- 
„ cipitis hominis inſaniam: placuit ergo amico- 
rum ſententiam experiri.” And why? ſuch was 
his cunning, ſays Lactantius, when any good was to 
be done, he did it by himſelf, that he alone might 
have all the praiſe. But when any bad action was 
to be carried into execution, becauſe he knew the 
infamy that attended it, he pretended to take the 
advice of many, that his faults might be aſcribed 
to their councils. + Nam erat hujus malitiæ, 
« cum bonum quid facere decreviſſet, ſine ullo 
« concilio faciebat, ut ipſe laudaretur. Cum au- 
« tem malum, quoniam id reprehendendum ſciebat, 
« jn conſilium multos advocabat, ut aliorum cul- 
« p adſcriberetur quicquid ipſe deliquerat.“ 
(Lact. cap. xi. p. 860.) This character of Dio- 
cletian perfectly coincides with Eutropius's aſſer- 
tion as we have ſhewn above. Moratus callide 
c fuit,“ &c. | | : 


On note 146, page Ixxxv. © De M. P. c. 11. 
< fays the Author, Lactantius (or whoever was 
« the author of this little treatiſe) was at that 
e time an inhabitant of Nicomedia; but it ſeems 
“ difficult to conceive how he could acquire ſo 
accurate a knowledge of what paſſed in the im- 
perial cabinet.“ 


A 


* Galerii, - + Diocletianus. 


ANSWER», 
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AnsSwER. 'btis not at all difficult to conceive, 


for. Lactantius was choſen by Conſtantine to ſu- 
rintend the education of his eldeſt ſon Criſpus, 


as we have obſerved before. And, as Conſtantine 
was a young man at this period, be muſt certainly 
have been well informed of theſe tranſactions, and 


that he ſhould relate them to Lactantius, for whom 


he had ſo great an eſteem and veneration, 18 far ; 
from as inconceivable. . 


"By note 147; es: Lee: the Author ſays; 

c The only circumftance which we can diſcover, 
(for the perſecution) is the devotion and jealouſy 
of the mother of Galerius. She is deſcribed by 
“ Lactantius, as Deorum montium cultrix;; mu- 
* Her admodum ſuperſtitioſa. She had a great in- 


ce fluence over her ſon, and was offended by the 
< diſregard of ſome of her Chriſtian ſervants.” 


' Answzr., The diſregard, which offended the - 
mother of Galerius, conſiſted in faſting and prayer. 


Whilſt ſhe, like a ſuperſtitious wretch, was con- 


- tinvally ſacrificing and feaſting, the Pagans attend- 
ed her in troops for to partake of the! ſpoils ; but 
the Chriſtians kept aloof, praying and faſting, 
Ut erat mater ejus Deorum montium cultrix, 


& muher admodum ſuperſtitioſa. Que cum eſſet, 


60 dapibus ſacrificabat pene quotidie, ac vicariis 


<« ſuis epulis exhibehat. Chriſtiani abſtinebant; & 
cc 1118 cum gentibus epulante, jejuniis hi & oratio- 


1 


te nibus inſiſtebant.“ (ad loc.) On this account 
ſhe hated them, and communicated her hatred to 


Galerius her ſon; exhorting him to put them to 
death whenever he had an opportunity. He be- 
n with the officers of his houſhold, and then 
with thoſe of the rt puniſhing them . a 
erent. 


1 127 1 
ferent ways. Theſe perſecutions paſſed, in erin, 
- which was the. department of Galerius, and were 
Prior to the conſultation at Nicomedia, whither 
Galerius went to inſtigate Diocletian to the ſame 
| bloody ar * . vol. v. 2 45 5. ) 


Page 568. The ene aa of Folwuany, 

ſays the Author, which coincided with the Ro- 
e man feſtival of the Terminalia, was appointed 
(whether from accident or deſign) to ſet W 


to the Progreſs of Chriſtianity. < 


.C 


A 


a 


ANSWER. To this epoch, Diocletian's reign 
might really be ſaid to have been happy and proſ- 


perous. But he no ſooner ſtained his hands with 
the blood of the faithful, than this proſperity va- 


niſhed, © Tgitur antequam bellum nobis indic- 
<« tum eſſet; (ſays Euſebius) quandiu imperatores 
e placido ac benevolo erga nos animo fuerunt, 
quanta copia omnium bonorum, quantaque fe- 
licitate abundaverit imperium Romanum, quis 
« explicare ſufficiet.“ (Lib. viii. cap. xiii. p. 252. 
Eccleſ. Hiſt.) He then gives a detail of the miſ- 
fortunes which befel the empire and the emperors 
themſelves, Wherefore the feſtival of the Ter- 
minalia which was appointed for the ſuppreſſing 
of Chriſtianity, proved indeed, as Lactantius ob- 
ſerves, the term of their proſperity and that of the 
empire. Ille dies primus leti primuſque malo- 


(c 


660 


« rum cauſa fuit, quæ & ipſis & orbi terrarum 


© acciderunt. 5 e M. P. 2 xi. p. 861.) 


Page 569. © The Gerd edifice, ſays the Au- 
5 1 5 is the church of the Chriſtians) which 
towered above the imperial. palace, and had 
E.. Jong excited the ee and envy of the 

| wy: © Gentiles, 
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« „ Gentiles, was in a few hours levelled with the 
| ound.” To the note annexed the Author 
fo « Lactantius de M. P. c. 12. 82 005 a very 
"0 * hvely picture of the deſtruction of the church. of 


AuswzR. He does ſo in very few words; ER 
we muſt ſay that the church towering above the 
imperial palace, 1s rather ah hyperbole, ahd conveys 
an idea which is not quite conciliatory to the text 
of Lactantius. He lays indeed that the church 
pas elevated © in alto,” and that it was ſuperla- | 
tively the higheſt building editiflimus,” yet nel- _ 
| ther of thoſe words convey the notion of the Au- 
thor. The church no doubt excited the indigna- 
tion of the Gentiles, but how it could be an 
object of their oy” ſtill remains a N 7 


Page 570, © It was thou ght neceſſary, ſays "i : 
& Author, to ſubject to the 19 1 intolerable hard- 
« ſhips, the condition of thoſe perverſe indivi- 
* duals who ſhould tall reject the _ of 
=> nature, &c. 2” | 


ANSWER. 10 is ts fit time we ever heard 
that idolatry was the religion of nature. | 


_ Fade 571, © The exceſſive 3 ſays 
& the Author, which the Chriſtians laviſhed on the 
« memory of their hero and martyr. (the perſon who | 
cc tore down the emperor's edict) contributed to 
64 fix a deep impreſſion of terror and hatred 1 in the 
« mind of Diocletian,” 


. fuppolition of the 
Author, ſince he can never prove that the Chriſ- 
: tians laviſhed any praiſes on their hero and. martyr 
| A 


7 . 129 3 
at that period. It is from Lactantius and Fuſe. 
bigs only. that we learn the ſtory, wy rhey wrote 
conſiderable time after this WON Nor do 
3 of them in the leaſt f inſinuate khat this 
action ,** contributed to fix a deep im reſſion of 
terror and hatred. in the. mind of Roocletlag.“ 
Lactantius ſays. not a word concerning, the con- 
ſequence of this raſh action. Euſebius indeed re- 
es that he was put to death after the =o, cruet 
manner, and that is al. As to the hatred: Tho. 
_ cletian againſt the Chriſtians, it was manifeſted 
ſufficiently by the prior ta this affair by ex- 
cluding them from the benefit and protection of the 
law in every ry ſhape. (See the prcding Page, W. 
570 of the Decline nd Fall.) 


In the ſame. page the Author POETS < His 
6 fears Denen, $); were ſoon alarmed by the 
view of a danger from which he very narrow! 
« eſcaped.; Within fifteen days the palace of Ni- 
. comedia, and even the hed-chamber of Diocle- 
£6 tian, were twice in james.“ | 


' AnsweR: ' The bed-chamber but once 1 by 
Hae leave. Conſtantine alone relates this circum- 
ſtance, and mentions the firſt fire only. Vaſta- 
b batur palatium, & Diocletiani ipſius ee 

a N Sanctorurn Corres cap. XXV. P. esse N 

But as it was found Inpotiitile; fays tha 8 

* thor, to extort any diſcovery of this myſterious 
„ tranſaction, it feems incumbent on us either to 
_ < preſume' the innocence or to OY the lola 
tion of the ſufferers.“ 0 


5 ANewrn. Both are incumbent « on 1 us; if we re- 
ha oe aur Judgment upon the teſtimonies, which 
1 I 


5 4 


the 


[ 139 'L 

the author has produced. „Conſtantine affirms 
that the palace was ſet on fire by lightning (as 
above.) This does not diſprove the aſſertion of 
Lactantius; for Galerius might make uſe of that 
cCircumſtance to charge the Chriſtians with being 
che incendiaries. . Occultis miniftris palatio ſub- 
ecit incendium.“ (Cap. xiv. p. 862.) And ſo 
fully was he convinced of Galerius's fury and ha- 

| 1791 to the Chriſtians, that he aſſerts in expreſs 
terms, that he was the author of the ſecond fire. 
Aliud rurſum incendium molitus eſt.” (Cap. ut 

ſupra, p. 863.) Nec tamen auctor apparuit.” 
Yet no incendiary was to be found. (Ibid.) The 
only way to invalidate the text, is to prove that 
Galerius was incapable of ſuch cruelty: and injuſ- 
tice. .. Yet we receive a very different opinion of 
him fromEutropius, a pagan writer, and approved- 
hiſtorian, who ſays, that he was fo cruel, that 
horror was painted on his countenance. * Her- 
culius autem propalam ferns, & incivilis in- 
7 * genil, aſperitatem ſuam vultus horrore ſignifi- 
cans.“ (Lib. ix. p. 660.) As no proof could be 
brought againſt the Chriſtians, we muſt therefore 


either acquit chem, or be actuated Op the blindeft 
* £4} 6 . 1 0 


P 574, Pi a fonall t town in Ph ia, ſays 
l. of whoſe name as well 6.4 gia, ſays 
e we are left ignorant, it ſhould ſeem, that the 
* magiſtrates and the body of the people had em- 
* braced the Chriſtian faith; and as ſome reſiſt- 
< ance might be apprehended to the execution of 
« the edict, the governor of the province was 


4 


AQ 


ce ſupported by a numerous detachment of legio- 


© naries. On their approach the citizens threw 
6 * themſelves i into the church, with the reſolution 


* either 


PP * 
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either of defending by arms that ſacred edifice, 
or of periſhing in its ruins. They indignantly 
rejected the notice and permiſſion which was 
given them, to retire, till the ſoldiers, provoked 
by their obſtinate refuſal, ſet fire to the building 

on all ſides, and conſumed, by this extraordinary 
« kind of martyrdom, a great number of Phry- 
„ gians with their wives and children.“ To this 
period is annexed a note (160) wherein he ſays, 
“ His (Euſebius) ancient Latin tranſlator, Rufi- 
„nus, adds the important circumſtance, of the 
_ © permiſſion given to the inhabitants of retiring 
from chens oi 7 ena 


* A 


X 


AxswxR. It is not from Rufinus, but from 
Euſebius, from the hiſtorian, not from the tranſ- 
lator that we are to acquire the intelligence. The 
latter is known to take unwarrantable liberties in 
his tranſlations, and the former has not a ſingle 
word in the whole period that can juſtify even a 
ſurmiſe of it. Yet ſuppoſing we ſhould grant the 
authenticity of Rufinus's tranſlation, we may ſtill 
aſk where the Author learnt that The Chriſtians 
<« threw themſelves into the church, with the re- 
« ſolution. either of defending by arms that ſacred 
< edifice, or of periſhing: in its ruins?? Beſides 
there is another little overſight: which the Author 
has been guilty of. Neither of his quotations relate 
that Na great number of Phrygians with their 
wives and children were burnt,” but that he 
were all conſumed. Univerſi ejus incolæ,“ (ſays 
Euſebius, b. viii. ch. xi, Eccleſ. Hiſt. p. 249.) 
« Univerſum populum,” Lactantius affirms, (In- 
ſtitut. Divin. de Juſtitia, cap. xi. p. 481.) 


iT WI 5 
In cke fame page the Author ſays, * Some 
| «Night diſturbances, though they were toi reſſed 
* almoſt as ſoon as excited, in Syria and the fron- 
„tiers of Armenia, afforded the enemies of the 
* church à very plauſible occafion to inſinuate, 
e that thoſe troubles had been ſecretly fomented 
* by rhe 1 intrigues of the biſhops,” who had already 
e forgotten their oſtentatious rnd BE © rot | 

and unlimited . 


1 : 


Ken The profence,' Fi hack plate, weh ak 
Were the fires of Rome, and of 55 palace at Ni- 
comedia; yet the Author muſt ſtrain the text to 
the utmoſt to obtain this ſcrap of intelligence. It 
is from Euſebius only that we gain information 
on tfus head. He mentions the inſurrections in 
Syria, and the frontiers of Armenla, and then ſays,” 
an order came to impriſon the biſhops,” « Cete- 
* ram: paulo poſt cum alii in Melitina Armeniæ 
« regione, alii in Syria imperium arripere conati 
* cent; - promulgatum eſt imperatoris edictum, 
de ut omnes ubique eccleſtarum antiſtites vincti in 
v Careerem truderentur.“ (Eecleſ. Hiſf. lib. viii. 
cap. Vi. p. 243.) This is all that can be gathered 
relatin to the affair in queſtion; our imagination 
muſt therefore Spy en As te che latter 
part uf the Author's period, that che Biſhops, 
Le who had already forgotten their oftentatious pro- ; 
es feſſions of palſve and unlimited "obedience ;” 
we can aſſure the''reader' is à tree of his own 
planting, the fruit whereof” we are not tempted to 
rob char of, any more than of what he ſays in the 
note (161) anmexed to this period; * Eugenius 
might perhaps allure the Chriſtians by che pro- 
ws E. of religious toleration. Which is wy re- 

5 8 6 „5 


1433 
4“ ſult, or rather, the produttion of a fertile ima⸗ 
£5 gination. 36 


In the fame page the 7 ſays, « T he re: 


« ſentment, or the fears of Diocktian, at length 
90 tranſported him beyond the bounds of modera- 
< tion, which he bon hitherto: preſerved, and he 


« declared, in a ſeries of cruel edicts; his inten- 


c tion of aboliſhing the ANTE name.“ 


Answes. His reſentment or fears 3 


from ſuperſtition only., We have already ſhewn 
that the ceremonies of the pagan rt having 
ſuffered by the preſence of the Chrittians, he took 


the alarm, and endeavoured to force them by com- 


pulſion to ſacrifice. To this we add the teſtimony 
of Conſtantine himſelf, a contemporary witneſs, 
who, in expreſs words, attributes his cruelty to- 
wards the Chriſtians, who never did him any barm, 
as the reſult. of ſuperſtition; being moved there- 
unto by an. oracle of Apollo, who declared he 
could give; no anſwers, being prevented by thoſe 
Juſt men. And Conſtantine affirms upon oath that 


he himſelf heard, upon the queſtion: being put to 


the prieſts, who theſe ſuſt wen were, it was an- 
ſwered, that they were the Chriſtians. Quippe 
8 Apollinem tunc temporis ex antro & tenebroſo 
e quodam ſpecu, non ex hominis ore oraculum 
4 edidiſſe ferebatur; quo juſtos viros in terris de- 
& gentes obſtare ſibi agebat quo minus vera præ- 
diceret; atque idcirco falſa ex tripode oracula 


* reddi. Hanc ob cauſam ille coronam incultam 
dimiſit: & expulſa divinandi arte, tantum inter 
< homines malum lamentabatur. Sed videamus 
25 quam iſta exitum habuerint. (Cap. i.) Te nune 

"6 I apello Deus altiſſime. | Scis qualiter ego 
Z 13 8 6 temporis 


L 4 


0 temporis admodum adoleſcens, illum qui inter 
imperatores Romanos potiorem locum tunc ob- 


e tinebat, miſerum profectò miſerum, falſo mentis 
s errore deceptum; ex protectoribus ſuis curioſe 


s ſciſcitantem audierim, quinam ille eſſent juſti in 
terris degentes: & quendam ex ſacrificulis qui 


circa illum erat, reſpondiſſe; eos eſſe Chriſtianos. 
Ille reſponſo hominis quaſi melle quodam avidè 
« abſorpto, gladios ad punienda crimina paratos, ad- 


« verſus ſanckitatem omni reprebenſione vacuam diſ- 
trinxit. Statim igitur ſanguinolenta edicta cru- 


* entis ut ita dixerim mucronibus ſcripſit: & ju- 


dicibus precepit, ut ingenii ſolertiam ſibi à na- 


* tura inſitam, ad acerbiora ſupplicia excogitanda 


5 intenderent.“ (Euſeb, de vita Conſtantini, lib. ii. 


cap. Ii. p. 384.) 


Page 377, Among the martyrs of Rome, Adauc- 


tus deſerves the notice of poſterity. He was of 


« a noble family in Italy, and had raiſed himſelf, 


through the ſucceſſive honors of the palace, to 
<« the important office of treaſurer of the private 


6 demeſnes. Adauctus is the more remarkable 
for being the only perſon of rank and diſtinc- 


tion who appears to have ſuffered death, during 


e the whole courſe of this general perſecution.” 


Answzn. : Surely we may add, « the principal 


* eunuchs Dorotheus, Gorgonius, and Andrew, 


* who attended the perſon, poſſeſſed the favour, 


% and governed the Houſhold of Diocletian.“ (See 


the Decline and Fall, p. 564.) © Potentiſfimi 


_« Eunuchi necati, per quos palatium & ipſe ante 
conſtabat.“ (Lactant. de M. P. cap. xv. p. 863.) 
Dorotheum ſeilicet (ſays Euſebius) & reliquos 


0 cubicularips pueros. Qui tameth ſum 


* 


mi ho- 
noris 


1 
noris prærogativa ab imperatoribus ornati eſſent, 
nic minus diligerentur quam filii, probra tamen 
pro pietate tolerata ac ærumnas ac diverſa mor- 
A tis genera, adverſus ipſos excogitata, majoris re- 
vera pretii eſſe duxerunt, quam gloriam ac de- 
& licias hujus fecul,”, TING Eccleſ. * viii. 
cap. 6. p. 2424) 

"On the note 167 of the Author i in the ſame Pages 
therein he ſays, © As Maxentius was vanquiſhed 
3 Conſtantine, it ſuited the purpoſe of Lactan- 
* tius to place his death among thoſe Hos the per- 
« ſecutors,” 


Answzs.” And he certainly was one, if we 
may believe Euſebius, 1. viii, cap. 14. to whom 
we are referred by the Author; although at firſt, 
through policy, he was rather favourable to the 
Chriſtians. © Maxentius qui Rome tyrannidem 
< arripuit, principio quidem fidet noſtræ profeſ- 
ſionem ſimulavit, ut in eo morem gereret blan- 
« direturque populo Romano. Itaque ſubditis ſuis 
præcepit, ut a perſecutione. Chriſtianorum de- 
e ſiſterent; fictam ſcilicet pietatis ſpeciem pre ſe 
“ ferens, utque benignior multò atque humanior 
“ ſyperioribus principibus videretur. Verum pro- 
ce greſſu temporis haudquaquam talem ſe rebus 
8 ipfis e A Wen e 1 
QC. 1+; 


In the ION page the Abo: affirms, that 
_ « Marcellus (biſhop of Rome) had thrown the 
capital into confuſion, by the ſevere penance 
% which he impoſed on a greatnumber of Chriſtians, 
vdo, during the late perſecution, had renounced 
8 er diſſembled their religion. The rage of faction 

c iz «broke 


1 tw © 
<-b#6ke out in frequent and violent ſedition ; we 
blood of the - faithful was ſhed by each other” $ 
hands, and the exile of Marcellus, whoſe pru- 
dence ſeems to have been leſs eminent than his 
<-2eal, was found to be the only meaſure capable 
« of reſtoring pe ace to the diſtraied church of 
«© Rome.” We are referred by note 168 to the 
eren of Marcellus. 


AusWER. This epitaph was written by pope 
Damaſus about the year 366, who alſo mentions 
himſelf in it. He ſays, that Marcellus by inforc- 
ing the canons of holy penance, drew upon himſelf 
the contradictions and perſecutions of many tepid 
and refractory Chriſtians, and that for his ſeverity 
againſt a certain apoſtate, he was baniſhed by the 
tyrant Maxentius. Let us quote the epitaph at 
full length that the reader may Judge for him- 


ſelf. 
E - ie Verdicus begab db i ia Berens FEY > i 
: _ 'F rexdixit Oe tort omnibus hoſtis amg- 


Sa Ihe 9 51 hinc odium; ſequitur diſcordia 
i „ 
e ee cædes; Folvihbur foedera pacis, 
„ Crimen ob akerius, Chriſtum qui in pace 
e negavit. 
% Finibus expulſus patriæ et bee tyranni. 
« Hæc __ Pamaſus voluit comperta re- 
(t erre . 
ce Marcell Populus meritum cognoſcere poſſet.” 


This epitaph is finniſh by a tribute of praiſe to 
1 rg memory of Marcellus. Damaſus calls him 


IM To thei itwpenitent, tepid, and reſeafiory Chriſians. 
Vert- 


FE 137 F 
Veridicus Rector, the divine. or ort bodo 1 c 


and, as he ſays. | in the two laſt lines, he wrote it 
with an intention that every. body might be ap- 


prized. of his merit. We are rather at a loſs to 
find in this epitaph, which (as. the Author con- 
| Sal) is all we know of his hiſtory, that The 


< prudence of Marcellus was leſs eminent than his 


4 zeal, and that his exile was the only means of 


e reſtoring e to ae n an < 
<<; Reine.” | 


„ the Gas page the 1 3 that 

« The behaviour of Menſurius, biſhop of Car- 
« thage, appears to have been {till more 5 
<« ſible. A deacon of that city had publiſhed a 
ce hbel againft the emperor. The o ender took 
r refuge in the epiſcopal palace, and though it 
* was ſomewhat early to advance any claims of ec- 


« clefiaſtical immunities, the biſhop refuſed to de- 


« liver. him up to the officers of juſtice. For this 
<« treaſonable reſiſtance, Menſurius was ſummoned 
to court, and inſtead of receiving a legal fen- 
dene of death or baniſhment, he was permitted, 

« after a ſhort examination, to return to his dio- 
'< ceſe,” Here is a note annexed (169) by 
which the reader is referred to Optatus contra 
Donatiſt, lib. i. cap. 17, 18. 


AxswWER. The words of Optus are, Pro- 
“ fectus (Romam) cauſam dixit; juſſus eſt revertt 
« Carthaginem.” (Optat. Milevit. Epiſc. in Bib, 
Patrüm, t. xv. p. 331.) We may reaſonably —— 
that his defence, Cauſam dixit,” was ſatis 
fince he was ordered to return to Carthage, 8 N 
E tus 5 reyerti 9 


Page 
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Page £58, the Author ng <« A ſtory is re- 
« lated'of Aglae, a Roman Lady, deſcended from 
_ « 2a conſular family, and poſſeſſed of fo ample an 
< eſtate, that it required the management of ſe- 
«-venty- three ſtewards. Among theſe, Boniface 
« was the favourite of his miſtreſs ; and as Aglae 
mixed love with devotion, it is reported that he 
was admitted to ſhare her bed. Her fortune 
< enabled her to gratify the pious deſire of obtain- 
ing ſome ſacred relics from the Eaſt, She in- 
4 truſted Boniface with a conſiderable ſum of gold, 


& and a lar quantity of aromatics; and her lover, 


« attended by twelve horſemen and three covered 
« chariots, undertook a remote eee as far 
« as Tarſus in Cilicia.“ 


To this period we anſwer, that Agleb and Bo- 
niface had been great ſinners, but being touched 
with remorſe and a due ſenſe of their wickedneſs, 
they became ſincere penitents. When they lived 
in this ſuppoſed criminal way of life, it is not known 
i ibey were Chriſtians or not, as may be ſeen in 
Tillemont's Mem. Eccleſ. (notes ſur la Perſecut. 
de Diocletian, t. v. note 82, p. 283) who plainly 
proves that the ſtory is not to be relied upon, 
though there is not one word of 7 AE, s mixing 
e love with devotion, Kc. N 1 | 

Page 582, In the edict for i the Chriſ- 
tians, which Maximin put forth addreſſed to the 
prieſts and magiſtrates, © Though it was recom- 
* mended to them, ſays the Author, to avoid the 
<« effuſion of blood, the moſt cruel and ignomi- 
ce nious puniſhments. were inflicted: on the refrac- 
« tory Chriſtians.” To this period there is a note 
alſo (x7 5) wherein the Author ſays, © Sce Euſeb. 

b. viii. 


E 950 Þ - 
cc b. vili. cap. xiv. b. ix. c. l. viii. Lada de 
Mort. Perſec. cap. xxxvi. Theſe writers agree 
« in repreſenting the arts of Maximin: but the 
“ former relates the execution of ſeveral mart 


< while the latter expreſsly ares, occidi l Dei 
| ” vel, ; 


A.” Yet they are both ;uſtifiable 3 in e 

they advance. Let us quote Lactantius at full 
: Ingen. « Nam cum clementiam ſpecie tenus 
« profiteretur, occidi ſervos Dei vetuit, debilitari 
« juſſit. Itaque confeſſoribus effodiebantur oculi, 
4 amputabantur manus, pedes detruncabantur, 
„ nares vel auriculæ deſecabantur. Hæc ille mo- 
<« liens Conſtantini literis deterretur. Diſſimulavit 
C ergo. Et tamen fi quis inciderit, mari occultè 
e mergebatur. This certainly reconciles Euſe- 
bius and Lactantius together; for as ſome were 
drowned in the ſea, many others muſt alſo have 
died of their wounds, and therefore Euſebius 
might very properly ſay << Nam & viri ignem ac 
„ ferrum, clavorum ſuffixiones, beſtias profundos 
maris gurgites, membrorum abſciſſiones ac per- 
uſtiones; confixiones & effoſſiones oculorum, 
totius denique corporis mutilationes; ad hæc 
famem, metalla ac vincula perpeſſi, dec.“ (Lib. 
vili. cap. xiv. p © 255) 


cc 
cc 
CC 
cc 


In the ſame page, fays the Author, « In this 
« general view of the perſecution, which was firſt 
« authorized by the edits of Diocletian, I have 
« purpoſely refrained from deſcribing the particu- 
e tufferings and deaths of the Chriſtian mar- 
ce tyrs. It would have been an eaſy taſk, from 
the hiſtory of Euſebius, from the declamations 
« of Lactantius, and from the moſt ancient acts, 
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de gallen lens ſeries of horrid. and. Aiſaſifut 


It 


ictures,. and to fill many pages with racks and 
-Qurges.. with iron hooks, and red hot beds, 


4 f ] with, all the variety of tortures which fire 
Sand ſteel,” ſavage beaſts and more ſavage execu- 


« tioners, could inflict on the human body. 


Axswrx. - Surely he has fo ot Maximilian: the 
| recruit, 5 566; Marcellus, the Centurion, p. 367; 
the Chriſtian, who tore down the edict at 
Nicomedia, who Was bpürat, or rather roaſted by 


"a flow fire; p. 5750. And the Author likewiſe in 


page 571 informs us, that © Every mode of tor- 
* ture was put in practice, and the court as well 


« 28 ity, Was polluted with many bloody execu- 


ce” tons.“ In page 572 we find . an 8 
bithor „ who Was beheaded at Venuſia. And in 


the next page we read of many perſons. who were 


| 75 to death | for not N up the ſcriptures. 
8. 


1 5 Pee of a ſmall town 
a, Wherein the jan le retiri 

a the 2 2 ch, the building Was 1 Te 
great number of Phrygians with their wives and 
children were conſumed. A few lines lower, we 

Kind, that * The magiſtrates were. eee. 
* to, employ, every method of ſeverity, which 
& might reclaim the Chriſtians. from their adious 
« ſuperſtition, and oblige them to return to the 
« cſtabliſhed .worſhip of the gods. This rigorous 
e order was extended, by a ſubſequent edict, to 


e 87 4 the Author ſp 


ee the whole body of Chrittians, who were expoſed 


% to a violent and general perſecution,” In page 
977 we read of Adauctus, a nobleman who was 
put to death. And i in note 157, page Jxxxvi. of 
the eunuchs of the palace, or ELM quondam 
runucht Necatl.” In page 582 we are Pad 
. with 


5 
* 2 


—— — 3 a9-e* 


I 


with the ediet of Maximin, whereby * The p- ith 
as well as the magiſtrates Were empoyered to 

* . ee the execution of his edicts, Wich e 

. engrayed on tables of braſs, and though it Was 


4 recommended to them to avid the 1 of 


blood, the moſt eruel and Snominicus 
ments were inflicted on the re Fry Create 

- Theſe puniſhments, as we ka rent, ſhes) in” 5 75 

_ ewere cutting off their ars, noſes, fee ett : 

_ nally, in page 583, the 4 NEntIO) 
the Wgpeied imprudeneeè of ſome or ths Ces 
fays, © It may be preſumed that cyeny ' mo of” 
bog torture; "hich dn” could invent: or © 


* ſtancy Cal endure,” was: exhauſted: on cott ZN | 


, voted victims.“ "However there is no neteſſity 


of recurring to the eccieſiafticalr Writers alone 2 | 


the eruelties inflifted on the Chriſtians. Celſus, in 


+ twenty paſſagescof his treatiſe, +eproaches thei thr 


keeping their aſſemblies in private; which you do 
(ſays he) for fear of the e püniſhments denounced 
againſt you; for when once yet are ſeized u upon, 
vou are hurried away to execution; ; but before 
you are put to death, you are made wo fuffer all 
ante? of torments. (See Ori pen againſt Celſus. 
b. i. 11. vi. viii. paſſim). Libs, e panegyriſt 
of the Emperor Julian, ſays: Thoſe, who fol- 
« lowed a corrupt religion, were in continual 
r They expected to have their eyes 


. out, their heads cut off, 180 that the 


lood of their brethren would run like the tor- 


renz of a tiver. They apprehended that Julian 


would invent tortures of a more refined nature, 
40 than thoſe which they had hitherto been expoſed 
"= to, v1z., that of been mutilated, burnt alive, KC. 


Ke for the preceding. emperors had: pracfiſęd tbaſe crus- 
« Ties againſt them. * therefore took other 


methods 
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[ 142 1 
'S methods in hopes of ſuppreſſing Chriſtianity. o 
Et multum quidem metuebant ii, qui corrup- 
< tam ſequebantur religionem, planeque expecta- 
< bant, fore, ut oculi ipſis eriperentur, capita 


4 præſcinderentur, &. ob cædes multiplices ſan- 


<< guinei exiſterent fluvii; novaque dominum no- 


6. vum tori entorum genera credebat, inventurum, 


cum quibus comparata levia viderentur ferrum 


* & ignis, ſubmerſioneſque & vivorum defoſſiones, 
« -mutilationes item & amputationes. Talibus 
4 enim in eos ſuppliciis. qui olim imperarunt fue- 
„ cc rant uſi, multa autem graviora nunc expecta- 


e bantur. Julianus tamen ab iis: qui iſta adver- 


> ſus eos Patrayerant toto animo ale, utpote 


- «, ee nihil 9 Fong rormentis utilicatis ineſſe 


e 58 3. the + IN EE: « | The 1 of. 
« the | eccleſiaſtical , hiſtorians, Euſebius himſelf, 
< -yery frankly confeſſes, that he has related what- 
« ever might redound to the glory, and that he 
ec has mes reſſed all that could tend to the r 
grace o religion. n 


. 


"Answer. On the contrary; ew; in whe als be. 
warp of the chapter which the Author refers to, 


uſebius enveighs very bitterly in general terms 
againſt the ill-behaviour of the clergy. If he does 


not always deſcend to particulars, his reaſon is 
certainly very laudable ; not that he ſeems in the 
leaſt deſirous to ſuppreſs or diſſemble the diſgrace- 
ful part (for in that ſuppoſition he would have 
| omitted: every thing that tended that way) but 
| His aim moſt certainly! was to write for edification 


and 


L 168 ] 
inſtruction, neither of which could, be deriyed 
from a recapitulation of the faults of the Chriſ- 
tians. Wherefore he ſays, Nefas mihi eſſe duco, 
« triſtes calamitates quæ ad extremum illis accide- 

* runt, oratione explicare: quippe cum nec diſ- 
<« ſentiones & injurias quibus ante perſecutionem 
« mutuo inter ſe certarent. commemorare nobis 
« decorum fit.” (Euſeb. lib. viii. cap. ii. Eccleſ. 
Hiſt. p. 240.) Is this ſuppreſſing all that could' tend 
10 the diſgrace of religion? But if the reader re- 
quires a more explicit acknowledgment from him 
in regard of the ill behaviour of ſome of the 
Chriſtians, we preſent him with the following pe- 
Tiod. © Alii vero, non pauci, pre ignavi4 Kae | 
< animis ac debilicate, primo ſtatim i impetu conci- 

derunt.“ (Euſeb. de Martyr, Paleſt. c. i. p. 260.) 
Moreover we deſire him to turn back to page 564, 

where he will find theſe words of the Author. 
„The corruption of manners and principles ſo 

“ forcibly lamented by Euſebius.“ And as if he 

was afraid that the reader might not attend ſuffici- 
ently to his aſſertion, he adds a note (134) where 
in he ſays: © The reader who conſults the origi- 
nal (Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt, lib. viii. cap. i.) will 
ee not accuſe me of heightening the picture. To 
which we beg leave to add likewiſe what the Au- 
thor ſays, page 354, The affrighted countenances 

* of ſome betrayed their inward . remorſe, while 
c Others advanced with confidence and alacrity to 
<« the altars of the Gods.” And for this period, 
by note 101, he refers us to Euſebius, 1. i. c. xli. 
and afterwards gives us a ſentence from St. Cy- 
prian upon the tame ſubject. « Ad prima ſtatim 
« yerba minantis inimici Maximus fratrum numerus 

“ fidem ſuam prodidit: nec proſtratus eſt perſecu- 
< tjonis es ſed Yoluntare: lapſu 85 


* 


. ſion (ſays 


— 


T an ] 
© {Cyprian Opera, p. 89.) Among 


5 hog Blk defetters were many Psd, and even _— 


780 für the Author's note. 
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üthor) when the magiſtrates 


40 2 JE Exaſperate by; ſome perſonal 'motives of 
Of 1 when the zcal of the mar- 


A tyrs u — them to forget the rules of prudence 


1 the ſame 1588 0 on bee itt gech⸗ - 


and ps perhaps of decency,. to overturn the altars, 
| « to paur Ne th recations againſt” the emper ors, - 


Sor to the e judge as he ſat on his tribunal, 
CRIT be preſ LP that every mode of torture, 
* ich cruelty could invent or conſtancy could 
« —. A was. exhauſted on'thoſe devoted victims. 
ere 18 a WE. (178) Wherein he ſays, ct The an- 
'« tient and PORN. authentic account of the ſuf- 
4. ferings of arachus, and his ,COmpaniotis' (Acta 
60 « ke Ruinart, p. 419448) is filled with 
expreſſions of reſentment and contem pt, 
« « x co ey nor fail of irritating the magiſtrate. 
rpm of Ædeſius to H ierocles, prefect 
6. 25 Eg op ſtill more extraoidinary—Joyors- =. 

«. 4 Zuſẽe b. de Martyr. Paleſtin. 0. yo . 


uns The behaviour and W bt Bl 


* 


| mehr was generally very re pectful to their 


impious judges and umjuſt tyrants; and this is a 
duty, and tlie ſpirit of the goſpel. Neverthelefs, 
by an extraordinary impulſe of the Holy Ghoſt, 
ſome on certain occaſions have deviated from this 
rule. St. Paul called his judge, a whited wall, and 
threatened | him with the anger of God. (Acts 
© xxxtii.'3:) Moreover we do not find either in the 
edicts of the emperors for or againſt perſecu- 
rg in thedewors of -J ulian or his books againſt 

Chriſtianity, 


* 


E 
5 Chriſtianity,” or in the invectives of Celſus or Por- 
phyry, that the Chriſtians are charged with any 
diſreſpectful behaviour. There was nothing dif- 
reſpectful ſaid on the part of Tarachus, when 
_ Maximus the preſident ordered his jaws to be broke. 
What is your name? ſaid the latter. I am a 
Chriſtian ; replied the former. © Frangite illi 
« maxillas,” (Ruinart, p. 460.) To be ſure the 
offence was great! Probus, his companion, was 
next brought to the bar. His anſwer to: the ſame 
interrogatory was, I am a Chriſtian and called 
* Probus; he was then commanded to facrifice 
that he might obtain the honor of his prince and 
the friendſhip of Maximus. To which he replied, 
that upon thoſe terms he coveted neither the one 
nor the other: Neque honorem principis, neque 
* amicitiam tuam cupio.“ (Ibid, p. 461.) After 
having been beat moſt unmercifully, he was com- 
manded to recant, and leave off his vain and idle 
notions: to which he anſwered, I am more pru- 
dent than you, and therefore do. not ſacrifice to 
e devils. . Non ſum vanus, ſed prudentior vobis ; 
„ ideo dæmoniis non ſacrifico.“ (P. 461, 462.) 
After additional torments which he ſuffered, he 
affirmed, that the more his body was tortured. for 
Chriſt, the more courageous was his ſoul : + quan- 
tum patitur corpus meum propter Chriſtum, 
*< tanto magis anima ſanatur & vivificatur.“ (Ibid.) 
He was then ordered to be thrown into priſon 
loaded with chains, the preſident giving orders 
that no care ſhall be taken of his wounds, the 
ground being covered with his blood. “ San- 
guine tuo impleta eſt terra.” (Ibid.) Androni- 
cus next appeared before the tribunal; he anſwer- 
ed in the ſame reſolute manner when commanded 
to lacrifice, | DYE: . making * of deceit 
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1 146 J + 
to gain that point, aſſured him that his brethren 
had complicd ; to which he anſwered, that it was 
falſe, and that he was not be deceived by ſuch lies. 
NMiſer & mendax quid me fallis ?“ (Ibid. p. 471.) 
After three interrogations, in each of which they 
ſuffered every of torture, which : cruelty 
could invent or conftancy could endure, they were 
expoſed to the beaſts. - The people however up- 
braided the iniquity of the judge, and murmuri 
left the amphitheatre. Et chm introducti fui 
« ſent, in medio amphitheatri projecti ſunt, & fac- 
« tus timor magnus, & murmur populi, dicen- 
«© tium: injuſtus judex, qui fic judicavit. Nam 
& multi ſpectaculum dimiſerunt, atque contem- 
“ nentes ibant murmurantes adverſus Maximum.“ 
(488.) The wild beaſts however were let looſe, 
but they refuſed to touch the martyrs; upon 
which Maximus was furious againſt the keepers, 
who let. go a bear that had deyoured three men 
that day. The bear however approached Andro- 


de tk licked; his woutider' 5 beit ad anctum 


* Andronicum, & ſedens lingebat vulnera ejus.“ 
(Idid. p. 486.) Maximus upon this, overflowing 
with rage, ordered the bear to be killed. A lion- 
eſs, noted for its fierceneſs, was then let looſe; ſne 


fell alſo immediately at che feet of Tarachus, as if 


to _ _ : * venit ad beatum Tarachum, de- 
it ſe ante es ejus, quaſi eum adorans. 
0 ( Maxi nb a this ordered that ſhe 
ſhould be provoked; which being done without 
effect, gladiators were called in, who diſpatched 
the 8 A ſtar which ſhone on their bodies, 
enabled the Chriſtians to diſtinguiſh them from ſeve- 
ral others that lay dead in the amphitheatre. So far 
the ſtory, which leaves us but one alternative. 
H we chuſe to — * account of Ruinart, 


ws & 


6 5 


— 


_ 


we muſt - acquit the Chriſtians of the charge ex- 


hibited. againit them by the Author in this. period. 
But if we give credit to it, we may modeſtly ſay 
that it is the height of preſumption to dare to ar- 
raign the conduct of theſe martyrs, when the 
power of Almighty God ſo viſibly interpoſed in their 

behalf. The wild beaſts, as we have ſeen, refuſed 
to devour. them, and we ſhould have added, that 
when they were thruſt into priſon covered with 
wounds, they were ſoon afterwards found whole and 


found. (See Ruinart as referred to.) As to the laſt 


charge concerning Ædeſius, allowing it to be fact, 


it is but a ſingle inſtance, from which we are no 


ways entitled to draw a general concluſion, His 


behaviour, whatever it was, was occaſioned by 


the cruelty which he ſaw exerciſed upon the Chriſ- 
tians. And it is from the very chapter, which the 
Author quotes, we gain the intelligence: « tan- 
dem apud Alexandriam cum judicem, qui de 
Chriſtianis queſtionem habebat, ſupramodum 


« debacchantem atque inſultantem vidiſſet; 8& 


nunc quidem viros graves variis afficientem con- 
« tumeliis: nunc mulieres eximia caſtitate prædi- 
« tas atque etiam virgines Deo devotas lenonibus 
ad omne genus turpitudinis dedentem, idem ac 
« frater facere conatus eſt. Cum enim hæc ipſi 
<& intollerabilia viderentur, ingenti animi fiducia 
&* accefſit ad judicem. Cumque verbis ſimul & 
factis illum pudore atque ignominia perfudiſſet, 


* poſt hæc multiplices tormentorum . cruciatus 
* fortiter perpeſſus, tandem in mare precipitatus, 


« eodem quo frater genere mortis interiit.”. (De 


Martyr. Paleſtin. cap. v. p. 266.) ———N. B. 


Where did the Author learn the ſtory of ÆEdeſius? 
From Euſebius alone. Euſebius therefore has not 


* treatment JE the C 


1 146 + 


ſuppreſſed every thing that could tend to che dil. : 
grace of ä . this to be ſuch. TY 


In the ſame page hs Author "EY 1 T | 
« mentioned, which \infinuate that the general 
iſtians who had been ap- 

< prehended by the officers of juſtice was leſs in- 
« tolerable than it is uſually imagined to have 
te been. 1. The confeſſors who were condemned to 
« work in the mines, were permitted, by the hu- 


4 ejrcumſtances, ch nf have been unwarily | 


e manity or the negligence of their keepers, to 


0 build chapels, and freely to profeſs their reli- 
« gion in the midſt of theſe dreary habitations.“ 


Here! is a note (179) by which we are referred to 


Euſeb. de Martyr.” aleſtin. . 
Auswrk. Very true; but as ſoon as hi her 


powers became informed of it, the preſident of te 
eee e « Vir ſævus & improbus,“ (ſays Euſe- 


ius in this very chapter) baniſhed ſome to Cyprus, 
others to other places, © reliquos per varia Paleſ- 
< tine loca diſperſos, diverſorum operum moleſ- 


« tiis vexari mandavit.” Four out of theſe _ 


% quibus cum dux ille poſtulaviſſet ut religionem | 
< tuam abnegarent, repulſam paſſus, flamamis cos 


M abſumi e oy ; 


In the ſame page the a Ms that 0 the 5 


„ biſhops were obliged to check and to cenſure 
« the forward zeal of the Chriftians, who volunta- 
« rily threw themſelves into the hands of the ma- 

6c e Some of theſe were perſons oppreſſed - 


y poverty and debts,” who blindly ſought to 


+66 terminate a miſerable exiſtence by a glorious Ry, 
* death, Others were allured by hope, that a 
e * ſhort 


K 4 
ſhort confinement would expiate the ſins of a 


<« whole life; and others again were actuated by _ 
« the leſs honorable motive of deriving a plenti- 
<« ful ſubſiſtence, and perhaps a conſiderable profit, 


C from the alms which the charity of the faithful 
< beſtowed on the priſoners. Note 180, wherein 


he refers to · Auguſtin, Collar. Carthagin. Dei. 
< iii. c. 13. ap. Tillemont, Memoires e . 


64 tiques, tom. v. part , 


Axswrk. The words of Tillemont, as * 
D Il y eut meme des Chretiens:“ There 
were even ſome Chriſtians, and not as the Author 


ſays, The biſhops were obliged to check and 
« cenſure the forward zeal of the Chriſtians.” 
Menſurius indeed (the ſame whom the Author 
was offended at in page 577, for refuſing to de- 
liver up a deacon) ſtood up ſtrenuouſly againſt 


theſe blind zealots, and forbid that they ſhould be 


looked oor as Martyrs: (Tillmon, tom. v. 
b. 13. 8 


N 520 the es 8 8 chus: « Tb 


< the hiſtory of Euſebius, it may however be 
“ collected, that only nine biſhops were puniſhed 


« with death; and we are aſſured, by his particu- 
cc lar enumeration of the martyrs of Paleſtine, 
ce that no more than ninety-two Chriſtians were 
60 intitled to that honorable appellation.” 


"Gena: The calculation may be juſt as to 


the number mentioned by name, yet it is very 


certain that Euſebius acknowledges many more. 
This may be proved from the 9th and roth chap- 
ters of the ſaid work. In the former it is worded 
thus. De Antonino, Zebino, Germano, aliiſ- 

a . que 


5 N. * 
= . 4 
RE ee ee ——— 


. a3 hat hoe as, 


* _ - 
1 x ö 


que martyribus. * In the latter, < de Petro 


Monacho, Aſclepio Marcionita, aliiſque mar- 


<-rynibus.” Our opinion is further corroborated 


by his manner of writing in other places. Speak- 


ing of ſome of choſe who ſuffered 0 Diocle- 
tian, he ſays, Horum igitur unius duntaxat hie 


<-exitum referram, ut ex illo lectores conjicere 


poſſint quid reliquis contigerit. (Eccleſ. Hiſt. 


lib. viii. cap. 6. p. 242.) Mr. Dodwell, whoſe 
works are well known, has been beforehand with | 
the Author in making the like objection. The 


Anfwer therefore which has been made to him, 
will ferve on the preſent occaſion. Nobis con 


« ſtar (ſays Dom. Ruinart, writing againſt Mr. 
„ DPodwell, Pref. in Acta Martyrum, p. 24, & 


© feq.) Euſebium in hiftoria infinitos paſſim mar- 


« this admifiſſe, quamvis revera paucorum nomi- 
nia recenſuerit. Nec alium Euſebi 1 interpretem, 2 


„quam ipfummet Euſebium proferrimus, qui 
Ab. 11. cap. 23. ait, fub Trajano plurimos ex fi- 
e delibus martyrii certamen ſubiiſſe. Lib. v. initio, 
* ſub Antonino & vero innumerabiles Pprope mar- 


tires per ion verſum orbm ' enituiſſe affirmat. 
* Lab. vt. cap. 1. Severum perſecutionem  concitaſſe 
+ refert. In gua per omnes ubique locor um ecclefias, 
* ab athletis pro pietate certantibus, illuftria con- 
fella fuerunt martyria. Sic de Decii, ſic de Va- 


e jeriani perſecutionibus loquitur, quæ non Dod- 


« well faveant conjectationibus judicet æquus 


« lector.“ May we not deſire the ſame favor on 


the preſent occaſion, as this period has been intro- 
duced only with a deſign of ſhewing the method 
which Euſebius bas Seer vech in 8755 Ray 1 


To this period is Ae e a note (181) e | 


the Author ſays, © Euſebius de — Paleſ. c. 


2 xIli. 


Fa 


* 
* 


tan | „ 
* Kii. cloſes his narration, by aſſuring us that 
* theſe were the martyrdoms inflicted in Paleſtine, 
e during the whole courſe of the perſecution,” The 
4 yth chapter of his vitith book, which relates to 
the province of Thebais in Egypt, may fo to 
<. contraditt our moderate computation; but it 
64 will only lead us to admire the artful manage- 
4 ment of the hiſtorian. Chuſing for the ſcene of 
the moſt exquiſite cruelty, the moſt remote and 
< {eq * of the Roman empire, he 
6 relates e in Thebais, from ten to one hundred 
4 had frequently ſuffered martyrdom in 
« the ſame day. But when he proceeds to men- 
tion his own journey into Egypt, his language 
< inſenſibly becomes more cautious and moderate. 
<« Inſtead of a large, but definite number, he 
« ſpeaks of many Chriſtians (wazz5); and moſt 
* attfully ſelects two ambiguous words (:5opraper, 
« and wat which may ſignify either what 
2 he had ſeen, or what he had heard, either the 
< expeCation or the execution of the puniſhment. 
* Having thus provided a ſecure evaſion, he com- 
* mits the equivocal paſſage to his readers and 
* tranſlators ; juſtly conceiving their piety would 


i induce thetys! to 1 _ Lara LI: 
* ſenſe. 53 EIND | 


| 
9 


EY TONES, Though ten, deen chitty, and fo 
* to one hundred may be ſtricty faid to be de- 
finite numbers, yet they convey ſuch an idea as 
may very well be expreſſed by eg eee 
(wa;). And the word acervatim, i. e. promiſ- 
cuoufly, confirms it; for it is certain, upon re- 
flection, that from ten to one hundred does no 
more aſcertain an exact number than the word 
quamplurimi. If we are 0 read eapected for the 
5 latter 


4 152 1 


latter Greek word, the whole ſentence will betoame 5 
rank. nonſenſe. Let the reader judge: Nos 


<. quoque cum in illis partibus degeremus, quam- 
* plurimos acervatim uno die, alios 2 
go” —:;capitc truncatos, alios vero flammis | 
“ tos vidimus; adeo ut gladii ipſi ee 
mn Sc cædere amplius non valentes frangerentur ; 
24 Tplique caraifices viribus fatiſcentes, fibi invicem 

uccederent. Quo quidem tempore mirabilem 


Ws imprimis ardorem animi, verẽque divinam vir- 
, tutem & alacritatem eorum qui in Chriſtum 


* Dei crediderant, e naſtris e 
. Se e 4 


10 the . note he Sucks FROG 4 « There x was 


« perhaps ſome malice in the remark of Theodo- 
_</rus Metochita, that all who like Eufebius had 
been converſant with the Egyptians, delighted 5 


in an obſcure and intricate ſtyle.” 


ans. In the firſt. place it remains to fe : 


proved that Metochita made this remark through 


* malice; and that the latter intended to deceive his 


J e e and, 2dly, he (Metochita) has egregiouſly 


overſhot himſelf by uſing the word all; for it is 


moſt certain that an obſcure and intricate manner 
of writing was by no means peculiar either to the 


native Egyptians, or thoſe who had been conver- 


ſant with them. Photius, a much abler judge, 
and of much more reſpectable authority, who lived 
five hundred years before the e gives ſeveral 
proofs to the contrary.— E. 


„ S8. Athanaſii epiſtolæ varie eleganter 6 ö 
e mul ac nere clar . e _ 


dex 32.) 8 


8 - 8 


RR a K ̃ qůfJ Si mia Rn aA i oa; 


— nana PIG 1 * 


brad 


* 


tio ejus pleni nec tamen redundans, 
b eleganti, et p 
theſe we may add, 


EOS TOES ue" 
as 3&& : n e x : 
. 2 * * - * - 
2 4 * F . by a 1 


1 5 3 „ 
Ei 6 in Ecdefias” '&c:; Dilu- 


Side 855 : Gene ut in omnibus ſuis e (Cod. 
. 


leert Alas rab edge 0 flo- 


ridior . ad temperatam quandam gravitatem, non 
> kme voluptate aſſurgit. (Cod. 1 10.) 1 


Theodori Alexandrini monachi adverſus Themiſ- 


Pam liber. Uterque Theodorus æque ac The- 
m miſtius heretici uterque ſeribendi non imperitus, 
. 720 perſpieuitatem ſolida cum VETO cen 


ſeckatus eſt.” (Cod. 108.) 


Pierins—— He was maſter of Ie idols ſchool 
at Alexandria. Stylus illi clarus ac perſpicuus, 


< & quaſi ſponte Hluens,=--(Cod. 119.) 


Eulogius Epiſe? Alexandrinus. Eſt autem 


© hic ſcriptor rus ac ſuavis.“ (Cod. 226.) Theog- 


noſtus Alexandrinus, of whom Photius ſays, « Dic- 
lo utitur 
& attico.” &c. (Cod. 106.) To 
s.Philoponus, Philo Ju- 
dæus, and many others—Of thoſe, who were con- 


verſant with the Egyptians, it will ſuffice to name 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, Gregory Nazianzen, and 
Syneſius, biſhop of Cyrene, who all three ſtudied 
at Alexandria. There is extant a panegyric of 


Origen by Gregory Thaumaturgus, Which is 


eſteemed a maſter- piece of oratory. Photius, 
ſpeaking of Syneſius's diſcourſes and 1enthrs, ſays 


of the firſt, < Stylus illi ſublimis ac grandis.“ 


And of the ſecond, < Epiſtolz venuſtate ac dulce- 
dine fluentes, cum ſententiarum robore ae den- 
“ fitate.” (Cod. 26.) See the tranſlation of An- 


| Areas Schot or Schotteus, printed at Rouen, anno 
165 5 3• 


J. 
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t ligence and accuracy are the only merits -whi 
« an hiſtorical writer may aſcribe to himſelf, . 
4 any merit indeed can be aſſumed from the Per- 
4 formance of an indiſpenſable dut 
118 we leave to the deciſion of the 
by way of concluſion, ſeriou 
but uninſtructed part of dae ken not e 


implicitly for rg future, to bold —— be: 


fine language. Le ſage, ſays a judicious: Author, 


* Cleve au deſſus du peuple examine, & el ſuite il 
* Juge- . D Orleans,) 7b! eons 


